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355 % larger savings bespeak comparative buying power 


Throughout the depression, better 
conditions prevailed in New England. 
Consequently, more prepared to take 
advantage of the upturn, it is leading 
the nation in recovery. 


I. Fewer bank failures. 

2. 10times fewer banksclosed than rest of U.S. 

3. 25% increase in Bank debits to individual 
accounts. 


4. The textile industry (56% of nation’s pro- 
duction)—mills running full blast and 
quadrupled consumption of raw materials 


%~ Boots and Shoes manufactured (40.29% of 
nation’s production)—19.4% greater pro- 
duction. 

G. Building construction, 46.5% more in May 
than in April. 

‘Z~ New England manufacture, as a whole, 10° 
increased payroll. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and Boston & Maine Railroads show 
better trend in both passenger and freight 
loadings, with vacation travel unusually 
popular. Those who use these two great 
systems of New England must, of neces- 
sity, be the employed—the income 
earners—the ones with the money to 
buy your product. 

Through Transit Advertisers you can 
reach them all—at low cost—with 
demonstrated results. We'll be glad to 
prepare a plan for your product without 
cost or obligation. 


700 paneled stations concentrate where population is denses 


TRANSIT ADVERTISERS nc 


30, THE PLAZA . . ROCKEFELLER CENTER. . . TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK CITY 
NORTH STATION .. TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 2995 . . BOSTON 
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LETTERS 





ENTHUSIASTIC 


Send me please, bound volume I, (24 issues) News- 
WEEK, indexed complete. Also enter the Salem Pub- 
lic Library as subscriber for one year, starting with 
the number immediately following Volume I: 

The Library has not n a subscriber to News- 
Week but I have been buying it for my own home 
use for several months and am enthusiastic about your 
record of current events. It is sane without being dull, 
cleverly timely without the flippant smart-cracks, 
" ne So we get all too much of over the radio and 
elsewhere. 


Ratpu P. Emerson, Librarian 
Salem, Mass. 


A CORRECTION 


Many thanks for your kind mention of ‘‘Writer’s 
Digest.” I’m terribly sorry you made a few little 
errors in the item, and, if convenient, we'll appre- 
ciate a correction. These follow: 

1. The publisher is Rosenthal, Edward. Not ‘“‘Re- 
senthal.”” He is best known as ‘‘Birthday Rosey”’ 
among big game hunters. 

2. The Rosenthal magazine chain is 22, not six. 

3. The circulation of ‘‘Writer’s Digest’ is 42,100, 
not 30,000. See Stand Rate and Data, Busi- 
ness Section, Journalism Department for details. 
Many of our advertisers read your magazine and 
naturally don’t like to read that they have bought 
30,000 circulation when they correctly believe 
they have bought over 42,000. 


Aron M. Maruieu, 


Writer’s Digest Business Manager 


Cincinnati, O. 


Editorial Note: News-Wrex regrets that a typo- 
graphical error spelled Mr. Rosenthal’s name with an 
“e.”’ It was he who told News-Weex that she had six 
magazines and listed them as: Automobile ‘Digést, In- 
dependent Salesman, Writer’s Digest, Radio Dial, 
Sportsman’s Digest, and Sportsman’s Review. ‘Some 
others are: American Building Association News, 
B’nai-B’rith Magazine. 

The circulation figure was given by Mr. Rosenthal 
as ‘about 30,000” which News-WeEx took instead of 
Ayer Directory’s 41,108. It now realizes that Mr. 
Rosenthal should no more be expected to know the 
exact circulation of one of his chain than William 
Randolph Hearst should be expected to know the cir- 
culation of his Motor Boating. 


NORMALCY 


_Your last issue (Aug. 9 News-WeExk) speaks of 
Cuba settling back toward ‘‘normalcy.’’ May I re- 
mind you that there is no such word? It was coined 
by a Johns Hopkins professor who used the home-made 
article safely until he began helping the late Warren 
G. Harding to write his speeches. It became famil- 
iar, but the folk-saying has not yet invaded a diction- 
ary. It used to mean heaven, but now it means hell, 
= I think you would do well to keep it out of your 
columns. 


Miitarp A. Corcoran 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editorial Note: ‘“Normalcy” has invaded diction- 
aries. According to Webster’s New International it 
means a “state of being normal.” The word was in 
dictionaries when Warren G. Harding used it July 5, 
1920, in a speech upon. his return to his home in 
Marion, Ohio after receiving the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. Furthermore, no Johns Hopkins 
professor helped Harding to prepare his speeches. The 
Harding literary advisers were Richard Washburn 
Child, rewarded by. appointment as Ambassador to 
Italy; George Sutherland, now an Associate fustice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; Judson C 
Welliver, who was brought by Mr. Harding to the 
White House. None of these oratorical counsel were 
on hand when “normalcy” was uttered by Harding. 


JOHNSONISMS 


Is Gen. Hugh Johnson a descendant of Samuel 
Johnson, who said “Is not a patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and when he has reached ground en- 
cumbers him with help?” 


Amory C. STEVENS 
Boston, Mass. 


Editorial Note: Hugh S. Johnson was born “‘John- 
ston.” Samuel Johnson left no descendants, but one 
of his sayings was “Attack is the reaction. I never 
think I have hit hard unless it- rebounds.” 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 

SIX MONTHS IN OFFICE: From the bank- 
ing crisis to his vacation at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
the hearty laugh of President Roosevelt has 
cheered his associates in the New Deal, which 
he says is here to stay.—(See page 3). (In- 
ternational). 

CUBAN EXILES RETURN: Havana roars 
a welcome as Col. Carlos Mendieta, popular 
exile, is embraced by President de Cespedes 
on the palace baleony.—(See page 12). (Key- 
stene). 

FASCISTS IN IRELAND: A clash between 
Dublin police and a few Blue Shirts, now out- 
lawed by the De Valera government.—(See 
page 16). (Acme). 

STORM VICTIM: The wreck of the Crescent 
Limited at Anacostia River near Washington. 
—(See page 9). (Wide World). 

RUSSIAN WHEAT: A new-built grain ele- 
vator at Tashkent. Soviet officials announce 
that 100,000 children will spy on any persons 
who attempt to steal wheat.—(See page 14). 
(Soyuzphoto). 

GOOD-BYE DOLLY GRAY: Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans sing merrily at their an- 
nual encampment in Los Angeles, where they 
also booed loudly a Federal director of pen- 
sions.—(See page 10). (Acme). 

EQUIPOISE THE WINNER: As he ap- 
peared at Chicago after taking the Hawthorne 
gold cup, his sixth triumph in 1933.—(See 
page 20). (Aeme). 
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PERFORMANCE 


Shevill 





Certainly, you’ve already admired the new Olds- 
mobiles—for almost everyone has, And you rightly 
expect their distinctive style to be matched by 
equally outstanding performance, But--until you 
sit in the driver’s seat—you'll never know how far 
Oldsmobile’s behavior exceeds your every expecta- 
tion, Owners continually insist that Oldsmobile’s 
performance simply cannot be duplicated — at 
anything near Oldsmobile’s price. You have a 
standing invitation to make your own test of an 
Oldsmobile. We warn you, though, that once you 


drive an Oldsmobile, other cars will probably 
seem less interesting. You will find, beneath that 
jaunty exterior, an engine of exceptional qualities. 
Speeds of 75 to 80 miles an hour for the Six— 
80 to 85 for the Eight. Smoothness almost beyond 
belief. Quietness of operation that is unexcelled 
in any car. In fact, you can choose your speed 

. maintain it all day ... and enjoy every 
mile of the trip. And—don’t forget—no other 
car combines with such performance, the 


acknowledged Style supremacy of Oldsmobile. 


OLDSMOBILE <7. $745 +7. ic 3845 


A GENERAL. MOTORS VALUE 


PRICES F. O. B. LANSING 


AND UP AND UP 





VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING AT THE CENTURY. OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
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AUDIT OF NEW DEAL: Debit and Credit tides of 


Roosevelt’s First Six Months Tells Where Nation now Stands 


Mr. Roosevelt Tells His Neighbors, on Vassar College Campus, That The New Deal is “Definitely Succeeding” 


Next Monday Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will have been President of the United 
States for half a year. 

Few among the thousands who stood 
Mar. 4 in the wind-swept Capitol plaza 
but wondered what the future had in 
store. A new President was being in- 
augurated; a man who had promised 
much, who bore a great name, but 
about whom little really was known. 

He stood up in the focus of the 
world’s eye and made his first speech 
as the nation’s chief executive. “We 
must act,” he said. “We must act 
quickly!” Among those who heard 
these words were many whom the past 
three years had all but broken. Their 
jobs, if they had any, were uncertain. 
Their creditors haunted them. Many of 
their banks were closed. 

Even while the inauguration crowd 
climbed on homeward-bound trains, 
things began to growl and rumble in 
the vast machinery of government. 
The country will not soon forget those 
first weeks of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The furious speed of those his- 
toric days was beyond the average 
man’s capacity to follow. He could not 
understand it. But he knew that he 
was witnessing action with a ven- 
Seance. A tingle of hope went through 
the nation. 


Now six months have passed, and, in 
part at least, an audit can be made. 


“DICTATORSHIP”: Five days 
after the inauguration, Congressmen 
rushed into special session and voted 
“aye” on an emergency banking bill, 
prepared so swiftly that it had not 
even been sent to the printers. Before 
the legislators had time to get their 
breath, the President asked for and 
obtained the power to cut veterans’ 
costs so that the budget might be 
balanced. On top of this came bills to 
legalize 3.2 beer and wines, and.to put 
800,000 unemployed to work in CIVCO 
(Civilian Conservation Corps). 

Messengers sped back and forth be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol. 
There was a measure to spend $3,300,- 
000,000 in public works to increase 
employment, stir up business, and start 
cash moving from pocket to pocket. 
Another law made provision for direct 
relief to States and for government 
refinancing of farm mortgages. There 
was a Truth in Securities Law to make 
the seller beware and, if possible, to 
prevent the gullible from getting their 
fingers burned. Many changes were 
made in the banking system, including 
establishment of a $2,000,000,000 Fed- 
eral insurance fund to guarantee all 


deposits below $2,500 in “qualified” 
State or national banks. A law to 
coordinate railroads and another to 
establish a planned community in the 
great Tennessee Valley were passed. 

There were also the Farm and Re- 
covery Acts, which planted the New 
Deal right in citizens’ back yards. The 
Farm Act, in its agricultural aspects— 
for it was the catch-all into which in- 
flation ultimately dropped—attacks the 
farm surplus problem by rewarding the 
farmer for producing less, or even for 
destroying what he has already pro- 
duced. 

The Recovery Act made President 
Roosevelt dictator of industry. Under 
it, he may waive the anti-trust laws 
and permit industrialists to make price 
and production agreements, providing 
they submit to his regulations on hours 
and wages of their employes. If they 
do not submit, he may refuse them a 
license to do business. 

But it was in the inflation amend- 
ment to the Farm Act that the chief 
executive received the amazing power 
he now possesses to manipulate the 
country’s wealth. Among other things, 
he can cut the gold content of the dol- 
lar in half, so that the government 
bond, which bears on its face the I. O. 
U. of Uncle Sam for 100 gold dollars, 
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may ‘be reduced to only 50 per cent of 
its former value. 

Fearing that Congress would insist 
on radical inflation that would be man- 
datory, he took advantage of a statute 
—a war measure dating from 1917— 
to depart from the gold standard, and, 
in spite of his campaign promises, took 
the dollar into his own keeping. It 
was seen as opportunism of the purest 
sort. Similarly, in spite of his plea to 
all nations on May 16 to stabilize cur- 
rencies, he refused to stabilize Ameri- 
can currency in response to the plea of 
the World Economic Conference six 
weeks later, because the upswing of the 
American price level had not yet gone 
far enough to suit him. 


“REVOLUTION”: As the pageant 
progressed, editorial writers shouted 
that America was in the midst of revo- 
lution. The typical phenomena were 
all apparent. Power was transferred 
from Congress to the executive. The 
President’s Brain Trust, a little band 
of intellectuals, sat at the center of ac- 
tion as similar bands have done in 
revolutions of the past. There was the 
arbitrary redistribution of wealth. 
Only lacking were the tumbrels rolling 
to the guillotine and the wild-eyed mobs 
hurling stones through shop windows. 

The New Deal’s laws are on the 
statute books now. Unless the Su- 
preme Court intervenes, they will re- 
main there for some time to come. 
Last Saturday, speaking at Vassar Col- 
lege, the President said: “It is also 
true that the people, through govern- 
ment, are extending as a permanent 
part of American life—and not just for 
one year or two years—they are ex- 
tending their insistence that individ- 
uals and associations of individuals 
shall cease doing many things that 
kave been hurting their neighbors in 
bygone days.” 

At the end of this first six-month 
period, America may well take the 
time to consider what this “permanent 
part of American life” is going to be 
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THE PRESENT BANKING SITUATION 





Open (Licensed) 


Deposits, 
Number Dec. 31, 1932 
Federal Reserve 
Member Banks, 
CaP ere 4,961 $16,938,145,000 
Federal Reserve 
Member Banks, 
Pre ee ee 740 9,741,987,000 


Non-member banks* 8,250 


5,057,596,000 





Sa er 13,951 


$31,737,728,000 


Closed or 


Restricted Percentage Open 


Deposits, 
NumberY Dec. 31,1932 Number Deposits 
909 $ 954,304,000 86.8 94.5 


95 204,134,000 88.6 97.8 
1,866 1,005,365,000 81.5 83.3 








2,870 $2,163,803,000 82.9 93.5 


*Exclusive of mutual savings banks, which number 567 and had aggregate deposits of 
$9,642,319,032 July 1, and are operating, in some States, on a restricted basis. 
#¥For all member banks, as of Aug. 12; for all non-member banks, as of July 26. 








like, judging it by the accomplishments 
already written down on the books as 
credit or as debit. 


BANKS: Unless a man be among 
the unlucky few, the door of his bank 
has been reopened (see box). The $2,- 
000,000,000 deposit insurance fund, pro- 
vided for in the Glass-Steagall Act, is 
still in the future. It will not be ad- 
ministered until after Jan. 1, 1934. 


ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET: 
The original limitations on veterans’ ex- 
penses were relaxed as “too drastic,” 
with the result that economies of $345,- 
000,000, instead of $450,000,000 are now 
promised. Salaries of regular Federal 
employes (except judges) have been 
cut 15%, a reduction of $106,000,000. 

But, although the Democratic cam- 
paign pledge to cut $1,000,000,000 from 
the government’s annual bills may have 
been nearly accomplished by Federal 
bookkeepers, the flow of money through 
the Treasury has not lessened. In- 
creased receipts from existing taxes, 
however, and an estimated $750,000,000 
from new taxes, including those on 
alcoholic beverages, are expected to 
bring the budget nearly into balance. 

The net result of the President’s fi- 
nancial operations is an increase in the 
public debt (see box) of $2,880,000,000. 























FINANCIAL SIGNPOSTS OF THE NEW DEAL | 


(All figures are given in millions of dollars) 





Public Debt 
(Government borrowings to fund 
deficits, finance recovery) 


Federal Reserve Banks’ 
Holdings of Government Securities 
(A base for credit expansion) 


Member Banks’ Balances Y 
at Federal Reserve Banks 
(A base for loans to business) 


Money in Circulation 
(A measure of hoarding) 


Mar. 4, 
or Nearest Date Latest Figures Change 
$20,548 $23,428 +$2,880 
1,848 2,094 +246 
2,233 2,432 +199 
7,538* 5,592 —1,946 
2,952 3,589 +637 


Gold Holdings of Federal Reserve 
(A base for the nation’s currency) 


Value of Stocks on New York 
Stock Exchange 
(An indication of optimism) 


Foreign Trade, Monthly: 
Exports (Feb. and July) 
Imports (Feb. dnd July) 


Favorable Balance 


*Peak on Mar. 8. 









+13,061 


102 145 +43 
84 143 +59 
18 2 —16 











EMPLOYMENT: A jobless man 
who stood last March in a Bowery 
breadline may now be chopping trees 
along with 310,000 other young men 
of CIVCO. His pay will be $1 a day 
and his keep throughout the Winter, if 
he cannot find a job elsewhere. Those 
who find jobs are replaced by others. 

The public works fund has been 
“allocated” at a rate of $132,969,043 a 
week, or a total of $1,196,721,389 to 
date. The fund’s administrator, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, is 
assailed on one hand by those who 
shout that he is spending it too slowly, 
and on the other by those who charge 
that many of its “emergency” items 
cannot be truly classified as such. 
Broadly speaking, the laborers on the 
roads have been those to benefit so far. 
The fund has not yet put many men to 
work. 


RELIEF: FRA (Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration) has distributed $140,200,- 
000 of its $500,000,000, which was to be 
divided into $250,000,000 for direct 
grants and $250,000,000 for loans to 
States. State reluctance to provide 
matching-funds to equal Federal grants 
has held up distribution. 


HOME LOANS: HOLC (Home 
Owners Loan Corporation) is author- 
ized to issue $2,000,000,000 in govern- 
ment bonds with which to refinance 
home mortgages. Under the chairman- 
ship of William F. (Seaboard Bill) 
Stevenson, an ex-Congressman, it has 
been slow getting under way. HOLC 
has been charged with playing politics. 
Many of its regional administrators 
are political leaders who helped put 
Franklin Roosevelt in the White House. 
There have been 100,000 applications 
for loans, but Chairman Stevenson can- 
not say how many have been granted. 
But the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, a Hoover left-over, lends to 
institutions and not individuals, and 
has made advances of $56,000,000. 


FARM MORTGAGES: The Farm 
Credit Corporation, a consolidation of 
several former agencies, has advanced 
about $300,000,000 in various kinds of 
loans, including those made on mort- 
gages under an amendment to the pres- 
ent Farm Act. 
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INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 


Forestry Corps Beer Legalized 
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AGRICULTURE: The cotton farm- 
er has put some real government cash 
in his pocket. Farmers in sixteen 
States have signed 1,031,000 contracts 
to plow under a total of 10,304,000 
cotton acres, or about one-quarter of 
this year’s crop. Before the middle of 
September, the government will dis- 
tribute $110,000,000, put up by the 
consumer through a processing tax, as 
a reward for this destruction. AGAD 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion) will also spend $55,000,000 to $65,- 
000,000 to buy surplus little pigs and 
pregnant sows, which will then be sold 
to FRA to feed the unemployed. 

“The rest of the meat,” said an 
AGAD announcement, “is to be con- 
verted into tankage and grease, to be 
marketed outside the trade. A pro- 
cessing tax of about one-half cent a 
pound is to finance this emergency 
program ... Less than three and one- 
half months since the passage of this 
act, millions of dollars are flowing into 
the hands of the country’s farmers 
through the activities of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration.” 

A processing tax of 30 cents a bushel 
on wheat will give growers $125,000,000 
this year, if they promise to reduce 
their 1934 and 1935 crops. AGAD is 
also concerned for the welfare of the 
growers of sugar, rice, tobacco, and 
other crops. Meanwhile, the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference reached an 
agreement to raise world prices by lim- 
iting exports (see page 24). 


TEVA: Plans have been drawn by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
building a dam on the Clinch River at 
Cove Creek, with a model town in the 
vicinity, but as yet no clatter of steam 
shovels has been heard in the valley. 


RAILROADS: Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal coordinator, has appointed 
three subcommittees of coordinators 
for Eastern, Western, and Southern sys- 
tems. Their plans have not yet been 
published. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, however, on Mr. 
Eastman’s recommendation, has tried 
to effect economies by refusing loans to 
those roads with high-salaried execu- 
tives at their helms. 


FOREIGN: The administration has 
abandoned the internationalism of 
Woodrow Wilson, under whom Frank- 
lin Roosevelt served. The World Eco- 
nomic Conference, about which so many 
confusing things have been printed, 
was knocked sidewise by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s refusal to prejudice his domes- 
tic price-raising program by imme- 
diate stabilization of the dollar. Early 
attempts to lead the way in disarma- 
ment were given up, with the result 
that Norman Davis, our Ambassador at 
Large, has now been instructed to let 
Europe play the next card. There will 
be $238,000,000 spent to build the Navy 
up toward the limit under the London 
Treaty. 

In Cuba, Ambassador Sumner Welles 





raised the hopes of local liberals by 
helping to remove President Machado, 
a tyrant whom Latin-Americans had 
charged us with maintaining in office 
to protect our interests. Marines will 
presently be withdrawn from Haiti. Ne- 
gotiations are under way to set up tar- 
iff reciprocity treaties with the nations 
of Latin America generally. There 
have been half a dozen indications that 
we will recognize Russia, and by lend- 
ing her money with which to buy from 
us, enlarge our export markets. 


INFLATION: Since the President 
took the country off the gold standard, 


rectly affected by whatever NRA does. 

Many laborers have joined unions 
from which they resigned last Winter, 
because dues were too high and because 
they were forced at that time to take 
jobs at cutthroat, non-union wages, in 
order to live. The laborer today thinks 
he needs the union to help him get the 
best hours and wages out of NRA. In 
many cases he is striking to put him- 
self in a bargaining position, or to 
force his employer to recognize union 
men. 

The employer is wondering how he 
can reverse his usual business proced- 
ure and pay higher wages before he 
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he has not made any further use of the 
powers given him to inflate the cur- 
rency. These powers range from print- 
ing $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks (notes 
without gold backing) to cutting the 
gold content of the dollar in half. But 
the threat that he may inflate at any 
time and cause prices to rise, has 
prompted people to purchase goods, 
thus bringing about a rise in. prices 
through increased demand. Inflation 
in its broader sense is implied in the 
whole recovery program, with the gov- 
ernment spending billions on public 
works and writing down debts. There 
has also been an inflation of credit 
(see page 21). 


NRA: Eighteen industries have 
come. safely under permanent codes. 
At first there was delay. When the 
President felt that progress was too 
slow to insure success of the move- 
ment on a broad base, he called for 
every employer to help increase pur- 
chasing power by signing a voluntary 
blanket code, raising wages and short- 
ening hours, to be effective until a per- 
manent code could be drawn up and 
approved. To support such employers, 
the consumer was asked to buy only 
NRA. goods, though they may cost 
more than others. Every. man, be he 
laborer, employer, or consumer, is di- 


has increased his profits. Banks, trans- 
fixed by their inability to lend to those 
who can give no surety, have made no 
important move to solve this problem. 

The real publicity drive of the NRA 
began last Monday (see page 7). It 
was designed to throw the average man 
into a state of enthusiasm and to in- 
duce him to buy only NRA goods, even 
if it took his last cent. Until the open- 
ing of the publicity campaign, the drive 
to direct consumer buying had been 
only partially successful. The out- 
standing permanent accomplishment of 
NRA has been the abolition of child 
labor. 


OUTLOOK: In general, the condi- 
tion in which the American citizen finds 
himself today is materially better than 
it was six months ago. Farm prices 
and factory employment have risen 
(see chart). It is said that if the 
NRA fails, disaster will follow. The 
same thing was said of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, which failed miser- 
ably. A statement lately issued by the 
League of Nations is instructive in its 
analysis of world economic conditions. 

The League’s report showed that 
recovery was occurring in many coul- 
*tries—_without relation to the policies 
of those countries in dealing with the 
depression. 
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BLUE EAGLE: 


Bird Soars on in Better 


Temper After Overcoming Some Troublous Squalls 


Labor Day, by which time it is hoped 
5,000,000 will have gone back to work, 
approaches with the Blue Eagle 
screeching its deafening way across the 
continent. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Alfred E. 
Smith, John D. Rockefeller Jr., and 
the President himself led the ranks of 
NRA exhorters. Kate Smith left the 
moon to come over the mountain unas- 
sisted while she commanded stage, 
screen, and radio legions in the great 
drive. There was a parade of 30,000 

*men and women in St. Louis which took 
three hours to pass a given point. 

But the country was torn with strikes 
(see labor), and though General John- 
son, NRA’s chief, stuck to the state- 
ment that 5,000,000 would be reem- 
ployed by Labor Day, no one could say 
how near his dream was to reality. 


Resentment against - threats’ that 
those who could not sign the Presi- 
dent's agreements to raise wages and 
shorten hours would be _ boycotted, 
caused the General to soften his pre- 
viously hard-boiled speech. He ad- 
dressed, by radio, the 1,500,000 volun- 
teers going forth to. seek employers’ 
signatures. 

“There has been a great deal of 
loose talk” he said, “about boycotts, in- 
timidation, and violence. I want to say 
to you in all earnestness and solemnity 
that if there is even a shadow of such 
a thing, it would spoil this whole en- 
deavor ... But there must be no mis- 


understanding. The watchword of this 
great cooperation is ‘Buy Under the 


Blue Eagle!’” But, he warned his 
workers, “remember that you are pa- 
tient missionaries and neither snoopers 
nor policemen.” 

There were other evidences of mild- 
ness. The recovery administration 
warned local cooperators that they 
could not take the Blue Eagle from 
“chiselers” who signed the agreement 
but did not live up to it, without author- 
ity from Washington. When Uncle 
Toby Cross, white-haired Jeffersonian 
Democrat and Governor of Connecticut, 
protested against statements of NRA 
officials that his State was a slacker 
in the drive, the General wired regrets. 


“The American people can be per- 
suaded by a patriotic appeal,” said Al 
Smith. “They can be led so long as it 
is clear that those who lead them are 
in the last analysis public servants and 
not dictators; but they cannot be 
driven ... To those who fear the exper- 
iment, I have this to say: Do not for- 
get that ... the whole machinery of 
the Recovery Act has only two years 
to operate under the law .. . and that 
the blanket code which is known as 
the President’s reemployment agree- 
ment has no statutory authority but 
only the sanction of an executive appeal 
to the generous instincts of a free peo- 
ple.” 

Indications were that Americans, in 
general, were following the lead of the 
Blue Eagle. They were told six weeks 
ago that production had increased 
faster than purchasing power and un- 
less wages were raised so that work- 
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Secretary Perkins and K. M. Simpson, Chairman of Coal Code Hearings 





ers could buy the goods they made, 
there would be another glut of over- 
production. The voluntary blanket 
code was offered as an emergency 
measure to increase purchasing power 
and fill the gap until permanent codes 
could be prepared for every industry. 

How far it has succeeded no one has 
yet discovered. But Grover Whalen, 
NRA chieftain in New York City, feels 
so confident of its success that he has 
already appointed a committee to study 
what workers may do in the extra lei- 
sure time they will have under a 
shorter work week. 

However, when Mrs. Mary Rumsey, 
head of NRA’s Consumers Advisory 
Board, urged the formation of local 
consumers’ councils to prevent profit- 
eering by merchants who charged more 
than their increased costs demanded 
under the blanket code, Mr. Whalen, a 
department store executive, opposed 
such a move “at this time.” 


LABOR: 


Issue, Keep Arbiters Busy 


Strikes, Open Shop 


Of the army of Government officials 
working for national reemployment, 
none were more busily employed last 
week than the arbiters of industrial 
disputes. 

Despite much talk of peace and co- 
operation under the New Deal, despite 
the President’s begging for labor-em- 
ployer armistices until codes are signed 
—still there were strikes and rumors of 
strikes. Before wages and hovrs 
became stabilized under NIRA, it is 
the strategy of labor leaders to call 
strikes for higher wages and better 
hours than employers’ codes propose. 


STRIKES: One day Grover Whalen, 
head of New York City’s NRA, helped 
settle the mass walkout of 60,000 met- 
ropolitan needle-workers. Nexi dcsy 
the American Federation of Silk Work- 
ers called a general strike of the coun- 
try’s silk operators to protest the code 
proposed for that industry. Simulta- 
neously, a local strike of 7,000 Pater- 
son, N. J., weavers was started. 

From its Philadelphia headquarters, 
the Hosiery Workers’ Union ordered 
25,000 of its members to walk out of 
38 mills throughout the country. In 
Chicago, 187 dress goods factories were 
closed by a strike of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Sheet 
metal workers were out in Pittsburgh; 
miners in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Kentucky; shoe-workers and egg- 
handlers in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLARIFICATION: With anxious 
eyes on this labor ferment, Administra- 
tor Hugh Johnson and Donald Rich- 
berg, chief counsel of NRA, attempted 
to clarify the government’s labor pol- 
icy. They tackled the bitterly debated 
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Section 7 of the Recovery Act dealing 
with collective bargaining. 

Both agreed that the words “closed 
shop” (meaning an establishment em- 
ploying only union labor) and “open 
shop” (where both union and non- 
union labor is hired) “will be erased 
from the vocabulary of NRA.” 

When the automobile code was fi- 
nally signed by the President, it made 
no mention of closed or open shops. 
Yet it did contain this clause, written 
by the employers: 

“Without in any way attempting to 
qualify or modify the foregoing re- 
quirements of the National Recovery 
Act (the collective bargaining require- 
ments), employers in this industry 
may exercise their right to select, re- 
tain, or advance employes on the basis 
of individual merit, without regard to 
membership or non-membership in any 
organization.” 


MERIT: Members of the Labor 
Advisory Board pounced upon this 
seemingly innocent clause. Here, said 
some of them, was an attempt to avoid 
unionization of the automobile fac- 
tories by reserving to the employers 
the right to hire and fire irrespective 
of union agreements. What would the 
word “merit” mean when the employers 
came to apply it to an active union 
man organizing in one of their plants? 

Grudgingly, the labor board let the 
clause go through. 

When finally General Johnson got an 
acceptable coal code signed, early this 
week, he pointed out jubilantly that the 
operators agreed to recognize the 
United Mine Workers of America, thus 
heading off a score of strikes threat- 
ened in the soft-coal fields. He held in 
abeyance the long-debated matter of 
check-off of union dues, whereby em- 
ployers take dues from the miners on 
pay-days, and turn the money over to 
the union. 


MOLEY: Brain Trustee Quits 


In First Administration Rift 


Raymond Moley, the man who met 
the President at breakfast every morn- 
ing in the days when the New Deal 
was taking shape, resigned last Sunday 
as Assistant Secretary of State. With 
his resignation, the Brain Trust lost 
its biggest “trustee.” 

Mr. Moley will become editor of a 
new weekly to be published by Vincent 
Astor, capitalist and friend of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Astor’s associates will 
be W. Averell Harriman, chairman of 
the board of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and Mrs. Mary Rumsey, Mr. Har- 
riman’s sister, who is at present head 
of the Consumers Advisory Board of 
NRA. V. V. McNitt, chairman of the 
McNaught Syndicate, which distributes 
newspaper feature articles, including a 
weekly piece by Professor Moley, will 
be the magazine’s executive editor. 
Publication will begin about Oct. 1. 
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For months, Professor Moley was a 
one-man reception committee through 
whom ideas had to go to reach Mr. 
Roosevelt. He had a nominal job as 
Assistant Secretary of State, but his 
work carried him all over Washington. 
He was credited with persuading Mr. 
Roosevelt to depart from the gold 
standard. He was the exponent of 
economic nationalism, in direct opposi- 
tion to his chief, Secretary of State 
Hull. 

It was a dispute with Secretary Hull 
which finally brought his resignation. 
At the World Economic Conference in 
London, the Secretary was functioning 











INTERNATIONAL 


It’s Editor Moley Soon 


as head of the American delegation 
when Professor Moley arrived from 
Washington to “rescue” the expiring 
conference. 

The conference was not rescued, the 
President disowned Professor Moley’s 
approval of a move for temporary 
stabilization of the dollar, and the 
gentle-tempered Secretary Hull decided 
that his subordinate was behaving too 
much like a superior officer. 

The issue was drawn between them. 
It was apparent that one or the other 
would have to leave the State Depart- 
ment. Before Mr. Hull returned from 
London, Professor Moley had been 
temporarily transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to head a survey co- 
ordinating State and national law en- 
forcement. Last Sunday, at the Sum- 
mer White House in Hyde Park, it was 
announced that he would retire from 
Government service permanently, to 
edit the new weekly. 

“The ending of our official relations 
will in no way terminate our close 
personal association,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

Last Monday Messrs. Astor, Moley 
and Harriman told reporters in New 
York of their plans for the magazine. 
“For years,” said Mr. Astor he had been 
discissing with Mr. Roosevelt the idea 
of founding a magazine; and “for 
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months we have been working over this 
thing.” 

Last March they had thought of buy- 
ing The Washington Post, subsequently 
purchased by Eugene Meyer, former 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The plan fell through owing to Mr. 
Astor’s reported unwillingness to join 
in a newspaper venture. The Boston 
Transcript at one time was also con- 
sidered. 

The new magazine is to be “a very 
popular journal written in plain square- 
toed English,” according to Mr. Moley. 
It is to be tabloid in form, of from 16 to 
24 pages to start with. The initial price 
will be 5 cents a copy, $2 a year, until, 
chimed in Mr. Astor optimistically, the 
circulation reached 1,000,000 when the 
price will be $1 a year. 

“How much are you prepared to 
lose?” asked a reporter. 

“We’re keeping our fingers crossed,” 
said Mr. Astor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harriman, taking 
part in the interview for the first time. 


“In general we are all believers in 
this administration,” cut in Mr. Moley, 
“But in no sense will it be an adminis- 
tration organ.” 

All three promoters intend to write 
for it and to accept articles from out- 
side contributors, even from the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Thus the first major dispute in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s official family was settled. 
Mr. Hull remains in charge at the 
State Department. Professor Moley 
has a place of prestige which will 
bring him far greater financial returns 
than he has yet enjoyed. The Presi- 
dent will have another mouthpiece 
through which the New Deal may be 
interpreted to America. He himself 
has entertained the idea of starting 
such a weekly after leaving the Presi- 
dency. 

Professor Moley said he would finish 
his crime report for the Department of 
Justice before he took up his new job. 
He admitted that there had been “dif- 
ferences of opinion” between himself 
and Secretary Hull, but denied rumors 
of quarreling. 

If there is an order of succession in 
the Brain Trust, the more radical, doc- 
trinaire Dr. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will become its 
chief. 


DETECTIVE STORY: Mr. 


Hoover Catches Mr. Wolowitz 


A neat little tale was given to the 
press last week illustrating just how 
the Department of Justice goes about 
catching those who try to bribe the 
government employes. The villain in 
the piece is William H. Wolowitz, rep- 
resenting the United Typewriter & 
Adding Machine Co., and the hero is 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Division of Investigation. Integrity and 
conscientiousness were exhibited by 
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Mr. W. H. McReynolds of the Farm 
credit Administration. 

It seems that Mr. McReynolds was 
negotiating with Mr. Wolowitz for the 
purchase of 500 second-hand type- 
writers for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. In the course of their con- 
yersations, Mr. Wolowitz said some- 
thing about this contract’s being 
“worth $1,000 in cash to him,” meaning 
McReynolds. Mr. McReynolds told Mr. 
J. E. Hoover about it, and Mr. Hoover 
got busy. 


It was arranged that Mr. Wolowitz 
should make a second call on Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds. A microphone was installed 
in the room where the meeting was to 
take place. “The receiving set for this 
microphone,” says Mr. Hoover, “with 
an appropriate number of head phones, 
was installed in another room of the 
building occupied by the Farm Credit 
Administration. A stenographer of the 
Division of Investigation was assigned 
to one of the head phones, while special 
Agents of the Division were assigned 
to the others. At 6:35 P.M., Aug. 22, 
William H. Wolowitz returned to the 
office of Mr. McReynolds and repeated 
the offer of the bribe.” 

On leaving the office Wolowitz was 
arrested. He subsequently confessed, 
and was released on bail to await:the 
action of the Grand Jury. 


BIG STORM: Worst Gale in 
50 Years Lashes East Coast 


One night last week Coast Guard 
Stations at Norfolk, New York, and 
New London looked like the general 
headquarters of an army on the eve of 
a big drive. Telephones rang and wire- 
lesses crackled endlessly. All men on 
shore duty were called in. Cartogra- 
phers busily put new arrows and circles 
on weather maps. 

The reason for this activity was a 
great tropical hurricane rushing up 
from the Caribbean. Would it strike 
the coast or would it follow the usual 
course and veer off to sea? 

By Wednesday there was no doubt. 
The big blow arrived at Norfolk. It 
was joined there by the tail of a smaller 
hurricane that had struck four days 
before. In the interim the older storm 
twisted around in a counter clockwise 
direction and reappeared as a north- 
easter. 

Together the two struck Norfolk as 
the worst storm in 50 years. Small craft 
were crushed; sea-walls were pushed 
over, and salt water eddied through the 
streets, 

Despite this most eyes turned sea- 
ward. The Coast Guard received the 
most electrifying of all radio messages: 
three dots, three dashes, three dots— 
an S. O. S. 

It came from the Eastern Steamship 
Line’s Madison. With 109 persons 
aboard, it was 25 miles out of Norfolk 
in about the same spot in which the 





ill-fated steamship Vestris sank in 1928. 

Its captain tried frantically to keep 
the 3,700-ton coastal steamer headed 
into the wind. The forward deckhouse 
was swept away, and a quartermaster 
washed overboard. The second mate 
went aft to cut free a dangling life 
boat and was hurled into the raging sea 
with it. 

Two Coast Guard boats answered the 
S. O. S. and stood by while the crippled 
ship slowly steamed into Norfolk. 

With this drama finished people 
turned back to the storm on the land. 
After giving Norfolk a smashing blow 
it swept up the Shenandoah Valley, 
flattening orchards. When word reached 
Washington that it might strike there, 
business came to an immediate stand- 
still. 

In New York the Empire State 
Building was swayed 21% inches by the 
gale which reached a maximum of 90 
miles per hour. A plumb line recorded 
an imperceptible sway in the Chrysler 
Building. 

The storm killed the engineer and 
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repeal. To make its wetness unmistak- 
able, Texas also voted to legalize 3.2 
beer. 

Looking over the unbroken list of 
States voting repeal, Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, leader of the drys, sailed for 
Europe. Before he left the dock at New 
York he gave out a 1,600-word state- 
ment. In this he blamed former Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith; the failure of the 
Federal government to enforcé Prohi- 
bition; the “influence of false wet 
newspaper propaganda”; “the over- 
security of temperance workers,” and 
the economic depression for the victo- 
ries of the repealists. 


The Bishop traveled third class and 
said that he would attend temperance 
gatherings at Lausanne and Sofia. 

So confident were the wets of repeal 
by the end of the year that plans for 
the world’s largest distillery to be 
erected at Peoria, Ill, were put on 
paper last week. Former Representa- 
tive W. E. Hull of Peoria will be gen- 
eral manager of the plant, which is to 
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With One Eye on America, a Wine Festival Is Held at Macon, France 


firemen of the Southern Railway’s crack 
Crescent Limited, when their engine 
dived into the Anacostia River near 
Washington (see cover). 

After the gale cut a wide track 
through New York State it died of ex- 
haustion in the upper St. Lawrence 
Valley. Before it ended it killed 42 and 
did millions of dollars worth of damage. 


REPEAL: Bishop Cannon Lays 


Blame as Texas Joins Wets 


In spite of the exhortations of Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, author of the 
Prohibition Amendment, former Gov. 
Dan Moody, and Mrs. Claude D. Van 
Watts, president of the Texas Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Texas 
voted wet last week. The Lone Star 
State was the twenty-third to vote for 


have a capacity of 2,000 barrels of 
whisky a day. Mr. Hull said that the 
company which is to run the plant, 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
Ltd., of Canada, has 14,500,000 im- 
perial gallons of liquor in Canada, 
most of it over four years old. This 
will go through the proposed plant at 
Peoria for blending and rectification. 

New York State’s special session of 
the Legislature passed measures set- 
ting up a temporary system for the 
control and licensing of hard liquor 
looking toward repeal. The bill taxes 
whisky at $1 a gallon and gives the 
State’s Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board power to control the liquor traf- 
fic during a temporary period. 

In spite of the wet sweep, drys still 
fight on. Although Missouri voted 
3 to 1 for repeal, the Missouri branch 
of the Anti-Saloon League stated that 
it intends to contest the legality of the 
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election in that State. The League will 


appeal to the United States Supreme 


Court on the ground that repeal is 
a Federal not a State function. Wets 
in Missouri are more concerned with 
getting local prohibitory statutes off 
the books than with this dry threat. 


ROOSEVELTS: Little Boy 
Asks President to Buy a Pig 


“And when you come right down to 
it,” said the President to 1,000 Boy 
Scouts at Ten Mile River Camp, N. Y., 
last week, “the NRA is based on the 
same fundamentals that scouting is 
based on. In other words, trying to do 
something for the other fellow and not 
trying to do somebody. It is based on 
the spirit of service, and it is going to 
work just like scouting is working.” 


@ Mr. Roosevelt made another speech 
on the campus of Vassar College, near 
his family home at Hyde Park. “There 
is a unity in this country,” he said, 
“which I have not seen and you have 
not seen since April, 1917, by which 
the American people are getting to- 
gether behind NRA.” 

The rest of his speech was more cas- 
ual. He told his neighbors of the day 
23 years ago when he was “kidnaped” 
and taken to a policemen’s picnic. “On 
that great occasion,” revealed Mr. 
Roosevelt, “I made my first speech and 
I have been apologizing for it ever 
since.” 


@ The administration’s farm program 
reached the notice of Frederick Lyle 
Popple, of Mobridge, S. D., last week, 
and he wrote to the President about it. 
Frederick is 9. 

“IT hear that you are going to buy 
5,000 pigs from the farmers because 
they have not enough feed. I have a 
pig that is about one'year old. How 
much will you give me for her?” 


® Two more Roosevelts joined jour- 
nalistic ranks last week. Elliott, the 
President’s second son, who was re- 
married after his divorce recently, be- 
came aviation editor of the Hearst 
newspapers. Franklin, Jr., who is 
traveling in Europe with school class- 
mates, wrote his impressions of Spain 
for the Associated Press. He reported 
himself “completely enthralled” by the 
nation and its “magnificent history.” 


@Last Monday Montagu Norman, 
Governor of The Bank of England, 
made one of his periodic mysterious 
visits to New York. With George 
Harrison, Governor of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, he motored to 
Hyde Park. The reporters were told 
afterward the President had talked to 
Mr. Norman “in a purely social -way in 
the presence of a roomful of people.” 
This was in keeping with Mr. Nor- 
man’s carefully. fostered tradition that 
he never comes to America for any- 
thing except “little trips.” 














CHICAGO: City Names Worst 


Gangsters, and Starts Clean-up 


In its campaign to clean up the city, 
Chicago first issued figures to dispel a 
popular opinion, then set to work catch- 
ing gangsters. 

The figures were those of Frederick 
Rex, a city librarian, who analyzed po- 
lice reports to the Department of Jus- 
tice and found that Jacksonville, Fla., 
and not Chicago, led the nation in mur- 
ders per capita last year. Chicago 
ranks twenty-sixth, one rating lower 
than in 1931. 

With that off its chest, the city start- 
ed speeding up court procedure. Sev- 
en judges returned voluntarily from va- 
cations to assist in Criminal Court; 
two venires of 100 jurymen each were 
impaneled. Thus assisted, the court 
has heard, convicted, and sentenced as 
many as twelve defendants in a single 
day. During the week 29 defendants 
were tried and sent to prison. 

Chicago is also busy enforcing two 
new laws, under which known crim- 
inals may be prosecuted as vagabonds, 
tried on their reputations and, if con- 
victed, sentenced to six months in jail. 
Last Friday the police presented to 
the courts a list of 25 public enemies, 
of whom Murray Humphries, succes- 
sor to Al Capone, is No. 1. Warrants 
were issued for arrest of the 25 on 
sight. 

Saturday the first of the group was 
sighted. He was Vincent Gabardi, alias 
Machine Gun Jack McGurn, and at 
the time he was competing in the West- 
ern open golf championship. He had 
just reached the eighth tee when the 
arm of the law reached him. “Go 
ahead and play,” suggested the police- 
man. McGurn did, but arrest somehow 
seemed to put him off his game. Al- 
though he had played the first seven 
holes in par, he took eleven strokes on 
the eighth. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Virgin 
Islands Finally Get a Judge 


JUDGE: For eight months the 
Virgin Islands courts have been wait- 
ing for the Department of Justice, 
which supervises them, to send them a 
judge. Last week there was a murder 
in St. Croix, but still no judge to hear 
the accused—a Puerto Rican alleged to 
have killed another Puerto Rican. 
Three days later, Boyd Brown, Acting 
Governor announced that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had appointed Thomas 
Webber Wilson, former Congressman 
from Mississippi, as District Court 
Judge. Besides the murder case, Judge 
Wilson will have to hear approximate- 
ly 60 actions that have accumulated. 


STEAL: Jack Lopeen stole the 
world’s record for staying underground 
in a coffin, by remaining buried near 
Chicago for two months. When he 
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emerged last week, he was angry. He 
had left his car beside his grave when 
he was buried, and while he was steal- 
ing the record underground, someone 
above ground stole his car. 


VETERANS: Twelve hundred old 
soldiers nearly fought last week. The 
United Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans, holding their annual meeting in 
Los Angeles, became incensed when 
E. W. Morgan, Acting Federal Direc- 
tor of Pensions, addressed them. “The 
last few months,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“have been a great strain upon those 
who have sympathetically and fairly 
tried to work out the provisions” of 
the Economy Act. “Boo, boo,” shout- 
ed the veterans. When the noise sub- 
sided, Mr. Morgan attempted to ex- 
plain the reduced pensions now being 
paid. “Boo,” began the audience again, 
howling so that Mr. Morgan could not 
go on. At length, Mr. Morgan was 
able to tell them that “it is the desire 
of the President to deal justly and fair- 
ly” with pension claims. 

Having relieved their feelings on the 
subject of pensions, the veterans pro- 
ceeded to elect William H. Armstrong, 
former Mayor of Racine, Wis., their 
commander-in-chief. From then on, a 
pleasant time was had by all (see cov- 
er). 


SMACKED: In Louisiana, when an 
angry citizen advanced threateningly 
on Senator Huey P. Long, a certain Mr. 
Squinch-Eye McGee stepped forward 
with the warning, “Don’t lay no hand 
on the Senator, Mister. Just don’t lay 
no hand on no Senator.” 

But last week, when the Senator at- 
tended a party at the Sands Point Bath 
Club, of Long Island, N. Y., Mr. McGee 
was not present. Unwittingly, Mr. 
Long behaved as if he were. He jostled 
another man, but when the _ jostlee 
turned on him there was no Squinch- 
Eye to intervene. The result was that 
the Kingfish suffered what the more 
plain-spoken refer to as a “bad shel- 
lacking.” 


RADIUM: Two needles were found 
in an ash heap last week. They were 
needles of radium, valued at $1,600, and 
they had disappeared in the Philadel- 
phia Jewish Hospital. Searchers had 
looked everywhere from attic to base- 
ment. In the basement the electroscope 
blinked when turned on the ash pile, 
indicating that the radium was near. 
The needles were dug out intact, al- 
though they had gone with rubbish 
through an incinerator. 


MAYOR: The 600 inhabitants of 
Sharon, S. C., have a mayor who is 
more than a mayor to them. J. H. 
Sayre was the town’s only doctor and 
the president of its only bank when he 
was elected to the City Hall. As 
though three jobs did not keep him 

,. busy enough, Sharon recently decided 
to economize, abolished its existing po- 
lice force, and made Mayor Sayre “it.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Stirred Up by a Tropical Hurricane, the Atlantic Lashed the Eastern Seaboard. Here is a 
Railroad Bridge at Ocean City, Md., Wiped Out by the Waves, Leaving the Town Marooned 
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WIDE WORLD 
A Sleeping Sickness Epidemic Did Not Stop the Progress of NRA in St. Louis. A Crowd 
Of 300,000 Jammed the Downtown District to See and Take Part in the Blue Eagle Parade 
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AU S T R I A : Tentative Agreements Reached by 


Dollfuss and Mussolini Imply Italian Alliance 


“Down with Dollfuss!” roared a 
crowd of angry Germans at the Bava- 
rian end of a bridge over the Salzach, 
part of the Austro-German frontier. 

At the Austrian end, Major Emil Fey, 
Austrian Minister of Security, laughed 
and waved his hand. “It’s too late,” 
he called. 

It may be too late if the results of 
the recent rowboat conference between 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss of Aus- 
tria and Premier Mussolini of Italy are 
incorporated in formal treaties. 

With a policy of “flogging and jam 
tarts,” as one German describes it, Nazi 
Germany is still trying to dominate lit- 
tle Austria. 


The jam tarts represent economic 
concessions, such as German offers of 
markets to starving Austrian indus- 
tries. The flogging takes various forms, 
such as forming an Austrian legion in 
Germany, forbidding Germans to trav- 
el in Austria, and sending a steady 
stream of anti-Dollfuss radio propa- 
ganda from Munich across the Austro- 
German border. 

Britain and France, which with Italy 
have opposed an Austro-German union 
since the war, recently protested to 
Berlin against radio propaganda. Ger- 
many, they said, was violating Aus- 
tria’s sovereignty, guaranteed by post- 
war treaties, by such broadcasts as 
those of Theodor Habicht, German 
Nazi leader lately expelled by Austria. 

Germany made a stiff reply to the 
Franco-British protest but when Italy 
made separate representations, she ap- 
parently promised to bring the radio 
attacks to an end. 

She has not done so. Nazi broadcast- 
ers continue to ridicule Chancellor 
Dolifuss’s efforts to maintain Austria’s 
freedom. Moreover, Austrian Nazis. 
fleeing to Germany, are being assem- 
bled in labor camps near the border 
and, Vienna believes, armed and or- 
ganized into an Austrian legion for 
future raids into Austria. 


While Britain and France wondered 
what else to do about the dangerous 
Austro-German situation, Mussolini 
stepped in and did something. He of- 
fered Austria better jam tarts. 

Two weeks ago Chancellor Dollfuss 
flew to Italy and conferred with Il 
Duce at Riccione, Adriatic resort. One 
of their conferences was held in a row- 
boat, with Dolifuss at the oars and 
Mussolini sitting aft in a dripping 
bathing suit. 

When Dolifuss returned to Vienna 
he declared that “Mussolini takes a 
warm and active interest in a free and 
independent Austria.” 


Naturally, Mussolini would. If he 


can stop Germany from swallowing 
Austria, he will vastly augment Italy’s 
influence in Central Europe, at the ex- 
pense of France. - Moreover, he will 
not have to confront an enlarged and 
strengthened Germany across Italy’s 
northern boundary. 

Preserving Austria’s independence 
involves restoring her economic life. 
The poverty of her depression-ridden 
inhabitants makes many of them re- 
ceptive to Nazi propagandists rhap- 
sodizing over the economic benefits of 
Anschluss, or union with Germany. 
Palliatives like the new League of Na- 


and consequently has felt the separa- 
tion from its natural hinterland. 

Under the tentative Dollfuss-Musso- 
lini agreement, expected to take prac- 
tical form in a month or two, Austria 
will use Trieste as much as possible, 
diverting her sea-borne traffic from the 
port of Hamburg, in Germany. 

None too happy to see Mussolini thus 
take the lead in Central Europe, France 
nevertheless has showed no desire to 
balk him. Better a strengthened Mus- 
solini than a strengthened Hitler, she 
seems to feel. Better some kind of 
union between Austria and Italy than 
any kind of union between Austria and 
Germany. 

Though France is sponsoring no 
definite plan to save Austria from the 
Nazis, Premier Daladier declared Sun- 
day that his government is resolved to 








tions loan to Austria merely prolong 
her misery. 

Hence France and Britain have been 
toying with the idea of aiding Aus- 
tria by lowering their barriers against 
her exports. Mussolini’s program is 
more sweeping. According to the ac- 
cepted version of his agreement with 
Chancellor Dollfuss, announced last 
week, Italy will not only grant prefer- 
ential treatment to Austrian imports 
but will also purchase more Austrian 
products, particularly timber and ma- 
chinery. 

In return, Austria promises to con- 
tinue her fight against German domina- 
tion, and establish an Austrian mer- 
cantile fleet with government subsidies 
and base it at the Italian port of 
Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, 
where she will be given a free zone for 
her imports and exports. 

Reawakening sleeping Trieste, which 
has about 250,000 inhabitants, is a pro- 
ject dear to Mussolini’s heart. An Aus- 
trian city for more than 500 years, it 
passed to Italy at the end of the war 
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Port of Trieste, Which Would Boom Under Dollfuss-Mussolini Alliance 


guarantee Austria’s political and eco- 
nomic independence, and Mussolini's 
plan contributes to that end. 

Premier Daladier dramatized his 
statement by issuing it before leaving 
Paris to inspect the $100,000,000 sys- 
tem of French fortifications running 
for 125 miles between the Rhine and 
Luxemburg. 

“The shield is in place,” he said, ex- 
pecting his words to be heard in Ber- 
lin. “It is of good metal. The coun- 
try has reason to be calm and reso- 
lute.” 


CUBA: De 
Rescinds all Machado Laws 


“You are all in imminent danger. 
Advise leaving quickly. Plane leaving 
today.” 

Gerardo Machado, ex-President of 
Cuba, read this message from Havana 
at his hotel in Nassau,. Bahama Islands. 
Looking out, he saw a seaplane set- 


Cespedes Regime 
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tlng down in Nassau Harbor. Ter- 
rified, he requested and received police 
protection and, two days later, boarded 
a ship bound for Canada. 

Meantime, provisional President de 
Cespedes signed a decree erasing the 
last traces of Machado’s rule—innova- 
tions and individuals alike. 

Under the decree the government 
frankly confesses its revolutionary 
character, dissolves Congress, and re- 
moves supreme court justices appoint- 
ed during Machado’s second term and 
all his provincial and local officials. 
It calls general elections for Feb. 24, 
1934, to fill all elective offices, and re- 
turns to the 1901 constitution, aban- 
doning Machado’s 1928 amendments 
which lengthened the terms of the 
President and members of Congress. 

Thus de Cespedes’ government, be- 
coming a temporary dictatorship, not 
only rids itself of hang-over from the 
Machado regime, but strengthens its 
hand for dealing with strikes, violence, 
and clashing political factions which 
still trouble the country. 

Exiles were still pouring back into 
Cuba last week (see cover), notably 
Col. Carlos Mendieta, leader of the 
Union Nacionalista and of the 1931 
revolution. 

Havana gave him a roaring welcome. 
On ponies, on foot, and in trucks, Cu- 
bans from city and country yelled, 
cheered, shot off guns, shook rhumba 
gourds, and blew trumpets. Next 
February, Cuba believes, Colonel Men- 
dieta will run for President. 


GERMANY: Junkers to Cede 


Land to Hitler Government 


Without lifting a finger, the Nazis 
have cracked their hardest nut. They 
have not forced but persuaded the 
German Junkers, or landed gentry, to 
surrender parts of their estates for 
the creation of peasant homesteads. 

The decline of the Junkers, who 
originally owned most of Germany’s 
farm land, began long before the 
World War, when it became impos- 
sible to sell their produce at prices 
high enough to pay for the upkeep of 
their estates. Bismarck, defending 
State subsidies for the Junkers, ar- 
sued that they made good public 
servants. 

Millions of marks have been poured 
out of public funds to provide credit 
for hopelessly bankrupt Junkers, par- 
ticularly those of East Prussia, across 
the Polish Corridor. Almost unbe- 
lievably arrogant, they have accepted 
Subsidies as their due and, occasion- 
ally, spent them on sleek motors and 
costly trips to the Riviera, meanwhile 
contemptuously resisting all attempts 
to divide their uneconomic land hold- 
ings, 

Not that, as a class, they pass their 
lives in luxury. Some do live in castles 
Suitable to their social rank, but the 
Majority live in ordinary, medium- 
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sized houses rather the worse for wear. 

Their power has not declined with 
their fortunes, as former Chancellor 
Heinrich Bruening discovered. When 
he proposed that unemployed and land- 
less Germans be settled on these over- 
mortgaged estates, the Junkers ap- 
pealed to President von Hindenburg, 
a Junker himself, and Bruening fell. 
So did Kurt von. Schleicher, one of 
Bruening’s successors, when he too 
adopted the idea. Thus a place was 
made for Hitler. 

A few appeals from Nazi subordi- 
nates to the Junkers succeeded and 
Hitler won out where his predecessors 
failed. Last week the bankrupt Junk- 
ers of East Prussia, meeting in Koe- 
nigsberg, announced that just as they 
“served their kings with their blood 
and their property, so today they 
place themselves behind the rescue 
work of Chancellor Adolf Hitler,” and 
will supply land “to the extent to 
which we are able.” 

Possessions, 


Exiles: Hitler Seizes 


Cancels Citizenship of Refugees 


Last July the Hitler Cabinet fash- 
ioned a weapon long enough to wound 
German refugees in other countries. It 
adopted a law permitting it to annul 
the citizenship and confiscate the prop- 
erty of exiles for refusing to return on 
demand or for acting in a manner “det- 
rimental to Germany’s interest.” 

Last week Hitler flourished the weap- 
on for the first time and 33 Commu- 
nists, Socialists, pacifists, and republi- 
cans felt its edge. About half of them 
are Jews. All live abroad. All lose 
their citizenship and their German pos- 
sessions, worth .at least $5,000,000. 

Among them are lawyers, authors, 
editors, publishers, and former public 
officials. They include: 

‘Philipp Schiedemann, Socialist, first 
Chancellor of the German Republic. 

Lion Feuchtwanger, novelist, who 
once said there were 139,000 mistakes 


in the 140,000 words of Hitler’s book, 
“My Struggle.” 

Heinrich Mann, novelist, pacifist, and 
republican, brother of the author 
Thomas Mann. 

Otto Wels, Socialist, first Governor 
of Berlin under the Republic. 

Elfriede Gohlke, Communist, ex- 
member of the Prussian Diet, popularly 
known as “Red Ruth” Fischer. 

Albert Grzesinski, former Police 
President of Berlin and Prussian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, who once threatened 
to drive Hitler out of Prussia with a 
dog-whip. 


JAPAN: Slayers of Premier 


Inukai Made Nation’s Heroes 


A slim, youthful man stood on the 
bridge of a warship which steamed 
slowly across the nine-mile bay be- 
tween Yokohama and Kisarazu last 
week. While 180 planes roared over- 
head Michi-No-Miya Hipohito, 124th 
Son of Heaven and Emperor of Japan, 
reviewed the most powerful fleet of 
fighting ships ever assembled by the 
island empire. 

Among the 161 gray craft which his 
flagship passed he noted 4 aircraft car- 
riers, 12 first-class cruisers, 7 new de- 
stroyers, and 6 new submarines. His 
fleet looked strong enough to make 
Japanese waters dangerous for any 
hostile navy in the world. 

Half a million people who watched 
from the hills on both sides of the bay 
seemed eager that the fleet should 
prove it. They talked excitedly of 
Japan’s place in the sun, stirred to 
patriotic frenzy by the recent war 
games and by the trials of the killers 
of Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai. 

The three trials, involving naval offi- 
cers, army cadets, and members of the 
Blood Brotherhood League, had raised 
the slayers of a defenseless old man to 
the status of national heroes. The 





Japanese Naval Officers on Trial for the Killing of Premier Inukai 
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prisoners’ statements that they sought 
to. reawaken the “Japanese spirit” and 
save the nation from foreign domina- 
tion had. aroused. -wild enthusiasm. 
Thousands of letters demanding clem- 
ency for the defendants had seemingly 
persuaded the authorities that death 
sentences could not be obtained, for in 
the army court-martial the prosecuting 
attorney had asked terms of only eight 
years. One of the letters had enclosed 
the little fingers of nine small boys, 
as. proof of devotion to the cadets. 


Day of the Dog: Empress Prepared 
For Childbirth in Sacred Ritual 


On the old Japanese calendar the 
signs of the zodiac repeat themselves 
in twelve-year cycles. Their symbols 
are the dragon, serpent, horse, goat, 
monkey, rooster, dog, bear, rat, ox, ti- 
ger, and hare. Days also have sym- 
bolic names and the day of the dog is 
considered an auspicious time to pre- 
pare women for childbirth, for it in- 
dicates the birth will be easy and the 
child healthy. 

When the Japanese Empress is in the 
fifth month of pregnancy, Shinto priests 
purify the sacred obi, a girdle of finest 
white silk twelve feet long. At the 
imperial shrine they invoke the spirits 
of the Emperor’s ancestors, oldest of 
whom and grandson of the Sun God- 
dess, was first Emperor of Japan. 

Last week, in the year of the rooster 
and on the day of the dog, the obi was 
wound tightly around the Empress in 
accordance with the old _ tradition. 
Worn until childbirth, the tight wind- 
ing is supposed to bear out the pre- 
diction of an easy birth. 

Only a few old fanjilies, collateral 
lines of the imperial household, may 
marry into it. The Empress Nagako is 
a member of the princely family of 
Kuni. In school she proved a diligent 
student, liked sports, and excelled in 
music and painting. Though a prin- 
cess, she accepted no special favors 
and traveled in third-class railroad 
compartments with fellow students. 

In 1919 it was tacitly decided she 
should become the bride of the then 
heir apparent. From then on she re- 
ceived an education destined to pre- 
pare her to be Empress. She married 
Hirohito, who was still Crown Prince, 
in 1924. Two years later he became 
Emperor. 

They have had four daughters and 
hope the next infant will be a boy, for 
an edict promulgated in 1889 bars wom- 
en from the throne. 


RUSSIA: Famine Death Rate 
Trebled Since Last Winter 


Official promises of a bumper grain 
crop for 1933 failed to drown the cry 
of hungry millions in Soviet Russia last 
week. Reports trickled past careless 
censors of a famine which since last 
Winter has cost between 2,000,000 and 
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8,000,000 lives according to estimates. 

Soviet chiefs had ridiculed Cardinal 
Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, for 
charging that starvation still staiked 
their land. Intimating that his descrip- 
tion of famine conditions, with accom- 
panying infanticide and cannibalism, 
was religious propaganda, they called 
his statement “pure fabrication.” 

But when they forbade newspaper 
correspondents to visit the North Cau- 
casus and Ukraine, the reports gained 
credence. Then Walter Duranty, cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, 
liberated the bagged cat. 

From Moscow he wrote a “lead” 
which said the reports were “exagger- 
ation or malignant propaganda,” and 
then apparently slipped past the cen- 
sors the news that during the Winter 
and early Spring the “food shortage” 
had caused heavy loss of life. 

He estimated the death rate of the 
Ukraine, North Caucasus, and Lower 
Volga, normally 1,000,000, had trebled 
during that period, not so much from 
actual starvation as from diseases 
which fastened on bodies weakened by 
lack of food. Throughout the Soviet 
Union, whose population exceeds 147,- 
000,000, the normal death rate of 20 to 
25 per 1,000 considerably increased, 
Mr. Duranty said. (The death rate in 
the United States in 1930 was 11.3 
per 1,000.) 

In Berlin, tourists returning from 
Russia said famine conditions still ex- 
isted, though they believed the coming 
harvest (see cover) would alleviate the 
suffering. Soviet officials, continuing to 
deny the reports, announced that 100,- 
000 children will help the harvesters 
and spy on any who try to steal grain. 


LEAGUE: Militaristic World 
Again to Consider Disarming 


The practical Genevese, who know 
how to make sound Swiss francs out of 
international idealism, applaud the 
plan of the world’s peace societies to 
hold a mass meeting in Geneva before 
the reopening of the World Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

Last year the societies sent petitions 
for disarmament, great bundles of 
them, which were placed in glass- 
fronted cases in a modernistic hall of 
the League of Nations building. Un- 
like mass meetings, however, petitions 
do not mean hosts of visitors, crowded 
hotels, a rushing souvenir business, or 
happy Genevese. 

Hitherto the Disarmament Confer- 
ence has been as disappointing to 
Geneva as to the world at large. It 
met in February, 1932, received the 
petitions of the peace societies and, 
with many a burst of rhetoric, dis- 
cussed disarmament more or less stead- 
ily until June, 1933. So far it has not 
reduced armaments by. so much as a 
cap-pistol. 

It vill reconvene Oct. 16. With Hit- 
ler entrenched in Germany, Japan in 
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the grip of militarism, and the United 
States engaged in a naval building 
program, its prospects do not look 
bright. 

Yet last week Norman H. Davis, 
chief American delegate, who will soon 
return to Geneva, cheerfully discussed 
disarmament with President Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park, N. Y. After their meet- 
ing it became known that the United 
States would stress the French plan 
for an international commission to 
supervise the armaments of the various 
nations and see that each nation car- 
ries out its obligations. 


FRANCE: Cherbourg’s Pier 


Too Expensive for Liners 


When President Albert Lebrun for- 
mally opened a new deep-water pier 
and Gothic boat-train terminal July 30, 
thrifty residents of Cherbourg antici- 
pated new profits. Ever since the war 
they had collected an $8 debarkation 
or embarkation tax from each of “those 
rich Americans.” Now they would col- 
lect .still more from them and a tidy 
sum from the ships, also. 

Instead of transferring the Ameri- 
cans to tenders in the roadstead, the 
ships would warp into the pier and send 
them across steel telescoping gang- 
ways. For this privilege the ships 
would pay Cherbourg 30,000 francs 
($1,704 currently) each time. And in 
the new terminal the Americans would 
spend much money at the new bar and 
soda fountain. It was (comment dit- 
on?) a good racket. Havre, the rival 
port, would be furious. 

But in four weeks no ships docked. 
They stayed in the roadstead and used 
the tenders. Most ships carried only 
400 passengers. To send 400 passen- 
gers ashore by tender costs 12,000 
francs. 

And when the Americans arrived at 
the terminal they were too angry to 
spend much money at the bar and soda 
fountain. “What good is your pier if 
the ships do not dock?” they said. 
“Next time we will go to Havre.” 

Last week the Cherbourg Chamber of 
Commerce considered reducing the 
docking fee. 


Bargemen: Strikers “Washed Out” 
On Seine, to Get Government Aid 


Tugboats fitted with powerful pumps 
and loaded with gendarmes and ma- 
rines swept down last week on a string 
of “snub-nosed” barges which stretched 
across the Seine at Conflans. On the 
barges angry men and women, armed 
with boat hooks, stood ready to fight. 

When the bargemen refused to with- 
draw, powerful streams of water from 
the tugboats washed them down the 
hatches. Attackers boarded the barges, 
arrested 50 strikers, and opened the 
river to traffic. 

Defeated in the first naval Battle of 
the Seine in modern history, the barge- 
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f KEYSTONE 
March of Brown Shirts at Brandenburg Gate, Berlin, Reenacted to Make a Nazi Film. A Spectator was Dr. 
Daniel Mulvihill, American Citizen, Who was Struck When He Failed to Salute. Governmental Apology Followed 


Japanese Troops Camouflaged as Trees on Top of 
Department Store Defend Tokyo in Mock Air Raid 


M. 


ACME soYUZ AOTO 
Sir James Barrie, Like His Alice, Sometimes Sits Figure in Moscow Culture Park, Cartooning a Soviet 
By the Fire, at Home in Adelphi Terrace, London Worker Who Got Drunk and was fined 28 Roubles 
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men gained victory four days later. 
They had blocked the Seine, the Aisne, 
the Oise, and numerous streams and 
canals because their horse-drawn ves- 
sels could not compete with the motor- 
ized barges which plied the waterways 
at night. 

Their valiant stand on the Seine 
induced the government to promise to 
enforce an eight-hour day for motor 
vessels and to equalize competition in 
other ways. Rejoicing, the bargemen 
began to unshackle the old craft with 
which they had slowed up one advance 
of a machine civilization. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Wrangle Over Hitler Problem 


Jews 


In Prague of the tall spires, where 
John Huss, the martyr, angered Ger- 
man authorities five centuries ago, more 
than three hundred excited delegates 
to the World Zionist Organization gath- 
ered last week. In the new Germany of 
Adolph Hitler religious persecution still 
continued. The delegates, elected by 
more than half a million registered 
Zionists in nearly 50 countries, consid- 
ered how they could transfer 250,000 
German Jews to other lands. 

Although Zionists hope eventually to 
develop Palestine as an adequate refuge 
for harassed Jews, the delegates real- 
ized that present immigration restric- 
tions and friction with resident Arabs 
prevent wholesale migrations to the 
Promised Land. They debated how they 
could persuade the United States to 
admit 100,000 refugees. The League of 








(Fascist) group demanded a stringent 
boycott of Germany. When the Con- 
gress rejected it, the Revisionists yelled 
abuse, marched out of the hall, and 
fought in the corridors. Police quelled 
the uproar, 

Revisionists also bitterly opposed a 
reported Zionist agreement with the 
Reich whereby Germany may permit 
German Jews emigrating to Palestine 
to withdraw some of the money taken 
from them by Nazis. 

While delegates wrangled in Prague, 
Jews in New York discussed methods 
of aiding oppressed members of their 
race. The American Jewish Congress 
proposed to bring 20,000 German Jew- 
ish children into the homes of Amer- 
ican-Jewish families. Its members re- 
flected sadly that even this plan prob- 
ably would necessitate modification of 
immigration laws—the laws which have 
closed the doors of so many nations 
against the wandering Jew. 


IRELAND: De Valera’s Order 


Outlaws Blue-Shirt Fascists 


“It is so soon that I am done for, I 
wonder what I was begun for,” Gen. 
Eoin O’Duffy, leader of the Free State’s 
Fascists, must have murmured last 
week. 

General O’Duffy’s blue-shirted Na- 
tional Guard held its first national con- 
vention in July. A month later Presi- 
dent Eamon de Valera outlawed it. 

It was a short life but a wild one (see 
cover). The National Guard had hard- 
ly announced its Fascist-flavored pro- 
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A Peaceful-Looking Group of Irish Blue Shirts, now Outlawed 


Nations, they thought, might induce 
Canada, South America, and South Af- 
rica to admit others. 

Although all agreed something must 
be done, various factions quarreled bit- 
terly about methods. A _ Revisionist 





gram when the de Valera government 
forbade it to hold a parade in Dublin. 

Plainly, they gave the government a 
scare. Evidently fearing a coup d’etat, 
de Valera organized a new section of 
the Civic Guard, invoked the Public 





Safety Act suspending constitutional 
guarantees of personal liberty, and 
prohibited parades in uniform. 

When dozens of Blue Shirt parades 
were held nevertheless, his government, 
under the Public Safety Act, proclaim- 
ed the National Guard an unlawful as- 
sociation and created an army court 
with power of life and death over de- 
fendants to try Blue Shirts who re- 
fused to resign. 

Nevertheless, General O’Duffy eluded 
civic guards to address two meetings 
of Blue Shirts Sunday. He thus made 
himself liable to arrest. 


OTHER NATIONS: Gandhi, 


Released, Sees Dark Future 


INDIA: Mahatma Gandhi was un- 
conditionally released by the British 
last week, on the eighth day of his “fast 
unto death” in protest against interfer- 
ence with his campaign for the Un- 
touchables. The Mahatma, whose health 
was seriously impaired by his latest 
fast, was removed in an ambulance to 
Parnakuti House, the home of Lady 
Vitall Das Thackersey. 

“The future is enshrouded in impen- 
etrable darkness,” he said when asked 
if he would reopen his civil disobedience 
movement. 


NETHERLANDS: Dutchmen stood 


-along the banks of the Maas at Rotter- 


dam last week and stolidly rejected bot- 
tles of beer which were being poured 
into the river. The beer, 21,600 bottles 
of it, had been brewed especially for 
the American market and shipped to 
New York. Unable to find a purchaser 
there, the shippers had returned it to 
Holland. The Dutch would not buy the 
3.2; they would not take it as a gift. 


ARGENTINA: President Augustin 
P. Justo last week asked Parliament to 
deny suffrage to known criminals. If 
the bill passes, the number of voters 
will be appreciably reduced in Buenos 
Aires, whose police lists show 6,000 
white slavers, 5,000 professional gam- 
blers, 12,000 highwaymen, and 103,- 
500 robbers. 


IRAQ: “Marching Through Geor- 
gia” is a martial tune, even when played 
by an Arab band. To its inspiring 
strain, the conquering Iraqis paraded 
through Bagdad last Saturday, after 
their victory over the Assyrian minor- 
ity. 

The Moslems were madly excited at 
the spectacle. Civilian admirers waved 
daggers before the troops, and veiled 
Arab women hurled confetti on them 
from verandas. 

For three days following their return, 
the barbers of Bagdad gave free shaves 
to the heroes, and coffee was served 
to them in the coffee shops. 

King Feisal, at British suggestion, 
was still in the capital when the troops 
came home. 
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FORSTER: White House Clerk 
Has Served Eight Presidents 


“T never knew 24 hours could make 
such a difference,’ Rudolph Forster, 
veteran of 30 years’ service in the 
White House, said last Mar. 5, one day 
after that mansion’s new tenant moved 
in. Forster glanced at the bust of 
Theodore Roosevelt, which is always 
on his desk. 

“Tt must be in the blood,” he con- 
cluded. 

Last week Rudolph Forster was pro- 
moted to the post of executive clerk in 
charge of White House affairs. This 
ranks him directly below the trio of 
Presidential secretaries. 


He has served under McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, and now another 
Roosevelt.. The first Roosevelt made 


him an assistant Presidential secretary, 
but it is as a clerk that he has stayed 
on and on through Republican and 
Democratic administrations. 


When Wilson took office and broke 
the Republican hegemony, it was ex- 
pected that all Republican appointees 
would have to leave. Perhaps because 
reporters asked that Forster stay, per- 
haps the President thought him too 
important to go, he was kept in office. 

For Forster has been called “the 
President pro-tempore of the United 
States.” It is certain that he would 
be missed more than any other person 
in the executive establishment, were 
he to leave. He knows the workings of 
every department of the government. 
He knows all the forms, from those for 
transmitting messages to Congress to 
those which invite Ambassadors to 
lunch. He prepares routine Presiden- 
tial orders and official papers. It is 
he who keeps the record reminding .the 
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Rudolph Forster, Often the President 
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President when to sign executive or- 
ders required from time to time. Presi- 
dential secretaries, therefore, gladly 
go to Forster for coaching. 

At the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration, Col. Louis Howe en- 
larged Forster’s powers, putting him 
in complete charge of the manage- 
ment of the regular White House staff 
and routine. Among other things, all 
the White House mail now goes 
through Forster’s hands. He and 
his assistants sort it, routing much 
of it directly to the proper department 
heads. 


Rudolph Forster is a native Wash- 
ingtonian, born 61 years ago, when the 
Grant administration was spawning 
unpleasant offspring for future his- 
torians to examine. His family was 
Virginian, so he is presumably a 
Democrat, but no one knows for cer- 
tain, and he never discusses politics. 
The keeper of White House secrets, he 
is so close-mouthed that he rarely 
shows whether or not he likes his em- 
ployers. On election nights when he 
has supervised the reception of returns 
for the occupant of the White House, 
he has remained unperturbed. 

He is not ambitious for authority and 
could never be charged with overstep- 
ping the bounds of his office. But 
when wanted, he is always at his 
desk, beside the window on whose 
ledge many famous Americans have 
sat, pausing to chat while they waited 
an audience with the Great White 
Father. 

Quiet, unobtrusive, diplomatic, and 
highly efficient, Forster cannot under- 
stand why he should be an object of 
interest. 

“I don’t know what you want to 
write about me for,” he said last week. 
“There isn’t much to say, except that 
I was called over here from the Fish 
Commission one day in March, 1897, to 






WIDE WORLD 


George Grey Barnard, 70, Prodigious Worker on Prodigious Projects 


take dictation. They said they were 
behind and wanted some stenographic 
work done temporarily. Well, I have 
been here ever since.” 


BARNARD: He Rents a Power 
House for His Peace Arch 


An abandoned electric power plant 
alongside New York’s tawny Harlem 
River is the new work-shop chosen last 
week by George Grey Barnard, one of 
America’s great sculptors. In it the 
70-year-old artist hopes to complete 
his model for a monumental arch to be 
devoted to the cause of world peace. 
When this work is done, Mr. Barnard, 
who has spent $200,000 on the memorial 
out of his own pocket, will give it to 
the nation. 

For more than a year, Mr. Barnard 
has been going about New York look- 
ing for a studio large enough to house 
his projected arch. When the monu- 
ment is completed it will be 100 feet 
high and 60 feet wide. More than 600 
titan figures will be grouped upon it. 

One of his figures, now in plaster, 
holds out its arms. The sculptor said 
that by chance he walked out of his 
studio on Washington Heights, follow- 
ing the direction in which the model’s 
arm pointed and, at 216th Street, he 
found the empty power house which he 
promptly leased. 

It was characteristic of the active, 
gray-haired sculptor to rent a power 
house on the spur of the moment. He 
is impetuous, as vital as the vigorous 
figures he creates. As strenuously as 
any athlete, he trains for the hard 
physical work of cutting beauty from 
stone. He is a faddist about his diet. 
He does not smoke or drink. He will 
eat no meat. He says about meat, “the 
animal blood gets into and affects your 
blood. It reduces you in the evolution- 
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ary.scale. It is not that I love a lamb 
more than a potato.” 

Whatever the laws he has discovered, 
he works from 17 to 20 hours a day, 
prodigious work on prodigious projects. 

When he was an art student on the 
Rue Boissonade in Paris, where he had 
gone from taxidermy work in Illinois, 
he would not open his eyes when he got 
up in the morning. “I dressed and had 
my coffee with them closed,” he re- 
called, “and then I groped my way 
down the rickety stairs into the studio. 
Caly one little window was open, and 
the two models would be waiting for 
me. One of them would lead me to my 
group and then take his pose. Slowly I 
would then half open my lids so that I 
could see points of light between the 
lashes. And it was with these points 
of light that I modeled the group.” 


At nights, in coal-miner fashion, he 
worked by the light of a candle in his 
cap, because he believed that candle- 
light simplified shadows. 

Back in this country, Barnard won 
fame, and raised furores in art circles 
by the smashing originality of his 
sculptures. Barnard admirers com- 
pared his work with that of Michel- 
angelo. His detractors dismissed it as 
ugly and grotesque. There was a front 
page row over payment for his statues, 
“Broken Laws” and “Unbroken Laws,” 
erected in front of the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol at Harrisburg. There 
was another blow-up when Barnard 
was forced to vacate his studio, The 
Cloisters on the banks of the Hudson, 
where he had a collection of medieval 
works. But it was his rugged statue 
of Abraham Lincoln, done to celebrate 
100 years of peace between the United 
States and England, which whirled the 
pacifist-artist into one of the hottest 
rows of his colorful career. 

Mr. Barnard spent two years collect- 
ing Lincolniana, then wrought a figure 
that brought outraged cries from the 
conservatives. He had done the Eman- 
cipator, “warts and all,” as he himself 
said. Huge feet and knotted hands, 
bent back and a brooding expression 
on the sorrowful face. Critics said that 
it “engrafted on American art, the 
neurotic cult of degenerate art from 
Europe.” 

“Neurotic” was an ill-chosen word 
for the man who at 70 goes with gusto 
to the enormous task of completing his 
peace arch. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 


As Reflected in the News 


BIRTHDAY: Last week a wiry, 
white-haired, and whiskered little man 
leaned low over a birthday cake. It 
was big enough for 700 children and 
carried 85 candles. The man was 
August Heckscher and he was cele- 
brating at the Peekskill, N. Y., camp 
which he endowed for poor children. 

In his annual talk with reporters 


he told them he had just lost his third 
fortune and was busy making a fourth 
to give away to his dozens of philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

No professional long liver, he 
charged John D. Rockefeller Sr. with 
retiring- too early to devote himself 
to “the science of growing old.” The 
thrill of the past year came when, 
after he gave Munich a new hospital, 
a street was named “Heckscherstrasse” 
in his honor. 


ILL: While 20 motion picture tech- 
nicians waited last week in Honolulu 
for her, Claudette Colbert, actress, lay 
in a Los Angeles hospital with appen- 
dicitis. Finally it was decided that 
the cast for her next picture should go 
along to film such sequences on the 
Island as they could without her. When 
well she will join them. 


® Most of last week physicians in a 
Tucson, Ariz., sanitorium worked fran- 
tically over William H. Woodin Jr., son 
of the Treasury Secretary. They were 
trying to prevent one lung clot and two 
intestinal blood clots from moving into 
his heart. 

Toward the end of the week their 
oxygen tents began to do their work 
and his condition improved greatly. 


DIED: In 1902 an obscure musical 
comedy actress sang her way to over- 
night fame with a little song called 
“Nancy Brown.” So great was the 
success of Marie Cahill in “The Wild 
Rose”’ that the whole show was shipped 
to Newport, R. I. to amuse Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house guests, 
Grand Duke Boris of Russia and the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

But this was by no means the end 
of the career of the once vastly popu- 
lar actress who died in New York last 
week. A series of hits, the greatest 
of which was “Under the Bamboo 
Tree.” followed. 

Students of the theater give Marie 
Cahill credit for being the first to 
play down comic parts. Before her 
day effect was achieved by garish cos- 
tumes and exaggeration of line. In 
France she learned that a slightly 
tilted eyebrow might achieve a comedy 
effect that all the plaid suits, red 
wigs, and cymbal crashings in the 
world couldn’t build. 


@ Oroville Dore Spreckels, 69, wife of 
Claus A. Spreckels, the California 
sugar millionaire, died last week in 
her Paris apartment. 

When she married into the Spreckels 
family in 1883 its great wealth was 
still being gathered. As it grew 
greater and greater her grip on San 
Francisco society grew more and more 


- firm. 


* Finally she deserted her native town 
for France where she bought a mag- 
nificent villa on the Riviera at St. Jean 
Cap Ferrat and a home on the Rue 
Foch in Paris. The depression forced 
her and her husband to abandon both 
for a Paris apartment. 
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TENNIS: Mrs. Moody Quits 


Game in Dramatic Default 


“The American idea is to finish no 
matter what happens.” 

These words were written by Mrs, 
Helen Wills Moody only three months 
ago when she was writing her life for 
the Saturday Evening Post. She was 
commenting on Suzanne Lenglen’s dra- 
matic forfeit to Mrs. Molla Mallory in 
1921 when the French girl had lost a 
set and was almost certain to lose the 
match. 


Yet last Saturday at Forest Hill, 
N. Y., Mrs. Moody, playing Miss Helen 
Jacobs, the defending champion, for 
the women’s national championship, 
walked off the court with the score 
8-6, 3-6, 3-0 against her. She did not 
faint as did the men’s national cham- 
pion, Ellsworth Vines, in the Davis Cup 
matches against Fred Perry. Instead 
she picked up her famous blue sweater, 
told the umpire, Ben Dwight, her legs 
wouldn’t work, defaulted, and slowly 
left the stadium. Thus Miss Jacobs, 
herself reported to be suffering from 
heart trouble, became the new “Queen” 
of tennis. 

In the stands sat 7,000 spectators, 
astonished. Most of them thought 
Mrs. Moody, who seemed in no great 
distress, should have played out the 
final set even if she just let the balls 
whiz by. Some said that Mrs. Moody, 
near defeat for the first time since 
1926, had forgotten how to lose gra- 
ciously. 

Those who termed Mrs. Moody’s con- 
duct “inexcusable” explained it by re- 
calling the feud that has long existed 
between the two California Helens. 
Both went to Anna Head’s finishing 
school; both played tennis; both stud- 
ied art. In everything Helen Wills 
was just a bit superior. 


When Miss Wills became famous, her 
family moved to larger quarters, and 
Dr. C. A. Wills, her father, made mat- 
ters worse by inviting the Jacobs fam- 
ily to take the old home. Miss Jacobs 
hated her “second fiddle” role. Miss 
Wills made it unbearable by jealously 
guarding her laurels and acting conde- 
scendingly. In recent years, making 
her annual rankings, she has carefully 
rated Miss Jacobs obscurely. 

In spite of this rivalry, which might 
explain a fit of temper and unsports- 
manlike conduct, Mrs. Moody had 
many defenders last week who said 
she was justified in quitting. They 
pointed out that she suffered from 4 
back injury, played against the ad- 
vice of her physician, and probably 
felt herself collapsing. 

Her own explanation afterwards 
was: “In the third set, my right leg 
was completely numb. I feel I have 
spoiled the finish of the national cham- 
pionship and wish I had followed my 
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ACME 
End of Reign of a Tennis Queen: (Upper Left) Helen Jacobs and Helen Wills Moody Before the Match; Miss 
Jacobs in Action; the Finish When Mrs. Moody Defaulted and Miss Jacobs Rushed Over Urging Her to Continue 


ACME 


INTERNATIONAL 
Walter Busch Rounding a Buoy in a Sailing Canoe in 
International Challenge Cup Trials at Little Neck, L. I. 
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Car 54 (Left) Skidded, Turned Around and Was Hit by Hubert Scott-Paine, British Challenger, and Gar Wood 
Car 4 in Race at Woodbridge, N. J. No One Was Hurt Before This Week’s Speedboat Races at Detroit 
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doctor’s advice and returned to Cali- 
fornia. I had to withdraw because I 
was on the verge of a collapse on the 
court.” 

Mrs. Moody also “spoiled the finish” 
of the doubles championship. She left 
her partner, Miss Elizabeth Ryan, 
stranded, and the title went to Miss 
Betty Nuthall and Miss Freda James, 
the English team, by default. 

To calm the crowd which saw its 
tennis program suddenly cut short, 
Miss Alice Marble was asked to pair 
with Miss Ryan and play an exhibition 
match with the English girls. In the 
second set, Miss Nuthall smashed an 
overhead which hit Miss Marble in 
the eye and knocked her to the ground. 
The American team withdrew, and the 
Misses Nuthall and James won their 
second match of the afternoon by de- 
fault. 


BOXING: Colonel Kilpatrick 
Wars on Crooked Fighters 


Last week, Postmaster General James 
J. Farley, former New York State Box- 
ing Commissioner, invited President 
Roosevelt to Nyack, N. Y., where beefy 
wrestlers were tugging for charity. 
The President did not attend, and the 
opinion was freely offered that he wise- 
ly refused to identify himself with a 
sport which is overrun with racketeers. 

But if Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, 
head of the Madison Square Garden 
Corp., of New York City, has his way, 
the President may soon be able to en- 
dorse boxing and wrestling matches as 
national pastimes. The Colonel has an 
NRA boycott plan of his own by which 
he hopes to drive crooked managers 
and fighters out of the ring. 


Listing 29 “logical fights’? which, he 
Says, ought to be offered the public for 
the good of boxing, he advised man- 
agers last week to stage these matches 
as soon as possible. If some of them 
don’t, he says he will expose their 
names and ask fans not to patronize 
their shows. Headlining the bouts for 
which Kilpatrick asks are: Carnera vs. 
Baer, Sharkey vs. Schmeling, Brouil- 
lard vs. Thil, Petrolle vs. McLarnin, 
and Canzoneri vs. Chocolate. 

Fight managers operate stealthily, 
behind closed doors, and boxing writers 
are smiling at Kilpatrick’s naive at- 
tempt to make the boys “behave.” But 
though he is new in the boxing game, 
he confidently expects to purify it. He 
also plans to force wrestling racket- 
eers out in the open. 

Kilpatrick’s accomplishments as an 
athlete are well known to sportsmen of 
25 years ago. At Andover, he was 
heavyweight boxing champion. Later, 


at Yale, he was one of the Blue’s great- 
est ends. His name is linked in Yale 
football history with those of Hinkey, 
Shevlin, and Bomeisler. 

In the Spring and Winter, Kilpatrick 
was an all-round track star. 


He threw 
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weights, sprinted, and broad-jumped. 
So versatile were his performances that 
for a time he was Jim Thorpe’s fore- 
most rival as the country’s outstand- 
ing athlete. Meanwhile, he studied 
hard enough to earn a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. 

During the war, Kilpatrick went to 
the Mexican border with Squadron A, 
New York Cavalry, and later became 
commanding officer of the 304th Caval- 
ry. Then he worked his way up to the 
vice presidency of the George A. Fuller 
Construction Co., and held that job for 
ten years, until he replaced William 
Carey as president of the Garden cor- 
poration a short while ago. 


Today, Kilpatrick’s pleasures are 
swimming and golf. He shoots 92, but 
hastily points out that he can beat 
many of his friends who score in the 
eighties. His chief worry is keeping 
down his weight. Last week he ad- 
mitted 213 pounds, but said he would 
have a more modest report soon. 

Though he hopes to benefit Madison 
Square Garden’s stockholders by leas- 
ing the arena for non-sporting events 
in off-seasons, he made a small dent in 
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Col. Kilpatrick: Galahad of Boxing 


its income when he became president. 
In the past, he was the Garden’s best 
customer, never accepting a pass, but 
paying his way to all the principal at- 
tractions. In the future, he will cut 
fighters’, managers’, and politicians’ 
passes to a minimum, and will admit 
free only a select group of newspaper 
men. 


The Killer Instinct: Carpentier and 
Uzeudun Battle Out of Ring 


Paolino Uzcudun and Georges Car- 
pentier are tougher out of the ring 
than in it. In Spain last week, Uzcu- 
dun, performing for the benefit of flood 
victims, killed two young bulls. In each 
case: he grabbed a horn in his left hand 
and forced the bull to lower his head. 
Then with his right he drove a sword 
through the back of the bull’s neck. 

During a quarrel in the Palm Beach 
Casino in Cannes, France, Carpentier 
hit an Argentine on the jaw and 
knocked him unconscious. Blood poured 





from the victim’s face, and some of the 
people who rushed in suspected that 
Carpentier had scored his knockout 
with a pistol shot, not with his fist. 
Police are quietly investigating. 


SPORT SHORTS: Equipoise 
Wins Sixth Victory in 1933 


RACING: Equipoise (see cover) 
owned by Cornelius Vanderbilt (Sonny) 
Whitney and handled by 24 attendants, 
won the Hawthorne Gold Cup in Chi- 
cago last week, his sixth victory in 
1933. The prize was $27,250, and Equi- 
poise boosted his total earnings to 
$314,420. He is now fourth among the 
world’s leading money winners. Ahead 
of him are Sun Beau, Phar Lap, and 
Gallant Fox. 

Called by many experts the greatest 
horse of all time, Equipoise’s length of 
stride at full speed is measured at 26 
feet 4 inches. Under ordinary condi- 
tions he takes 201 of these strides in 
a mile race. Sonny Workman usually 
rides him, and gives him a lump of 
sugar, win or lose. 


FOOTBALL: Along the Atlantic 


coast there were no cheers last week 


when word was received that an all- 
American team of Eastern players had 
defeated the mighty West in Chicago, 
Ill., 13-7. The line-up revealed that the 
“East” drew its team from such colleges 
as Northwestern, Michigan, Purdue, and 
Notre Dame. One player, Milton Sum- 
merfelt of West Point, a substitute, 
truly represented the East. Some writ- 
ers could not refrain from pointing out 
that even he came from the Western 
side of the Hudson. 

The game drew 45,000 spectators 
and was played at night under arc 
lights. A pass in the fourth quarter, 
from Harry Newman, Michigan, to 
Gene Ronzani, Marquette, gave the 
“East” its winning touchdown. 


AUTO RACE: The National Road 
Race in Elgin, Ill., famous in pre-pro- 
hibition days, was revived last week 
with repeal in the offing. From stands 
erected in corn fields, 30,000 saw Phil 
Shafer, of Des Moines, Ia., average 
88.34 miles an hour over the 203-mile 
rough course, defeating Fred Frame in 
a thrilling climax. Only six of the 
fourteen starters finished. A _ few 
glanced off fences, but there were no 
serious mishaps. 


TRAPSHOOTING: Walter Beaver, 
a 36-year-old electrician from Berwyt, 
Pa., last week won the thirty-fourth 
annual Grand American Handicap in 
Vandalia, O. From 25 yards, he crack- 
ed 98 out of 100 flying clay targets and 
tied Ned Lilly of Stanton, Mich. Thet, 
in a 25-target shoot-off, Beaver got 25 
straight. Lilly, whose handicap 4l- 
lowed him to stand a yard nearer, 
missed two targets. Beaver’s prize 
was $1,400. 
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CREDIT: If Small Employer Takes on Extra Help, 


Who Finances the Operation in New Deal Plan? 


Incredible though it may seem, there 
is one problem which, according to 
financial experts, General Johnson will 
have difficulty in solving. Last week 
he tackled it. It is the problem of the 
expansion of credit. 

Stated in its simplest terms, the 
problem facing the General is this: 
If the small employer, obedient to the 
screeching of the Blue Eagle, takes on 
more employes, he will have to find 
extra money with which to pay them. 
Where will he get it? His capital is 
exhausted by the losses of the past 
three years, and his bank balance is 
practically zero. Who will lend him 
money? The banks, obviously. But 
the banks say they can’t do it. “If 
the man is an incipient bankrupt, how 
can we lend him money?” 


In undertaking to wrestle with this 
dilemma, the General appears to re- 
alize his somewhat equivocal position. 
For he hasn’t attempted so far to 
show the bankers that they can justi- 
fiably lend their money. He has merely 
stated that by some hook or crook 
the money has got to be lent. 

The RFC, originally founded as the 
government’s prop for failing banks, 
has been trying on its own account, 
since the inauguration, to solve this 
problem of restricted credit. Work- 
ing with Walter J. Cummings, who was 
brought to Washington last April by 
Secretary Woodin as executive assist- 
ant and who is now dubbed, unof- 
ficially, the Treasury’s “bank reopen- 
er,” the RFC helped to release frozen 
bank deposits until only about $2,000,- 
000,000 remained tied up (see box 
page 4). This meant that many bil- 
lions of dollars became available in 
banks for the making of new and badly- 
needed loans. In addition, the RFC an- 
nounced three weeks ago that it was 
ready to buy a billion dollars worth of 
preferred stock in “sound” banks which 
needed additional funds for lending 
purposes. To date, however, few banks 
have availed themselves of the offer. 


Jesse H. Jones, head of the RFC, 
called at Hyde Park Monday. The 
President told him to redouble his 
efforts to get bankers to tide business 
men over the initial hurdles of NRA, 
to devise some plan with Secretary 
Woodin, and to report back when the 
plan was ready. 

So far as the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks are concerned, the restricted 
credit problem is an old one. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been wres- 
tling with it for two years. The solu- 
tion it fixed upon was the purchase 
of government bonds. 

The theory was that purchases of 


“governments” piled up new credit re- 
serves in the banking system in the 
form of deposits. These deposits had 
to be reinvested. If they were all put 
into gilt-edged investments at their 
current low interest rates, banks’ in- 
come from that type of investment 
would be forced down to the vanishing 
point and they would “starve to 
death.” Therefore, the banks would 
be expected to seek more profitable 
investment either in the bond market 
or in loans to business which they 
might not otherwise make. 


Prior to the inauguration, two great 
credit drives were made. The first, in 
1931, was spoiled when England went 
off the gold standard. The second took 
place last year, when the Federal Re- 
serve Banks added more than $1,000,- 
000,000 to their holdings of “govern- 
ments” in a tremendous campaign from 
February to August. It seemed likely 
to succeed until election chills-and- 
fever, gold and currency hoarding, and 
the banking crisis killed it. 

This year, since mid-May, they have 
been buying “governments” steadily— 
first at the rate of more than $20,000,- 
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Walter Cummings, “Bank Reopener”’ 


000 weekly, and from mid-July at the 
rate of $10,000,000 weekly. Coinci- 
dentally with General Johnson’s at- 
tack on the problem, they stepped up 
their purchases to $35,000,000 in two 
days. This was at the rate of $100,000,- 
000 weekly, and brought the Reserve’s 
total holdings to a new high (see box 
page 4). 

All these measures, however sound 
in themselves, have not succeeded in 


any way in altering the grim fact that 
banks, which have the responsibility 
for the safety of their depositors’ mon- 
ey, cannot lend this money to those 
who show no reasonable ability to 
pay it back. It is this problem which 
General Johnson seeks to solve. 

He opened his fight by calling a 
meeting of the press in Washington. 
The familiar color which surrounds 
his activities was not lacking—shirt 
sleeves, perspiration, and a flood of 
forceful language. The situation was 
this: Excess bank reserves had been 
forced up by measures such as above 
described to a total that would sup- 
port a credit expansion of no less than 
$6,000,000,000. How could the banks 
be made to lend it? 

“Listen!” said General Johnson to 
the reporters. “I don’t believe anyone 
can extend credit without confidence 
and faith in the future. You’ve got 
to establish bases of confidence and 
faith first, and that’s what we're try- 
ing to do here as hard as we know how. 


“In the ordinary operation of things, 
bankers are willing to take the normal 
risks of financing seasonal peaks. But 
we have had a steady downward eco- 
nomic index for the last four years, 
and bankers who have been takimg 
risks have been pretty badly stung. 
The object of this NRA program is to 
create an upward spiral, and I think 
when we get that going the banks will 
come along with it.” 

According to the General, the bank- 
ers were as yet not “functioning in this 
thing . .. Bankers ought to resume 
the financing of ordinary commercial 
operations,” he growled. “I have 
studied the figures on commercial cred- 
it trends recently, and I do not think 
they indicate much loosening up.” 

In other words, the General wants 
his customary action. In this case, 
however, action means—so bankers 
say—lending depositors’ money to 
those who can give no assurance that 
they will ever be able to repay it. The 
few statements so far issued by au- 
thorities are all wanting in the optimis- 
tic spirit. The only answer seems to be 
to persuade the bankers, who are only 
too eager to lend to the sound bor- 
rower, to revise their definition of a 
“safe loan” so that it sounds more like 
the familiar days of 1926. 


If this can be accomplished, the 
government should be able to put the 
quietus on the rabid inflationists who, 
since the crash in the markets in July, 
have renewed their clamor to “turn the 
printing presses loose!” Conservatives 
agree that if inflation has to come as 
part of the New Deal, then “credit 
inflation” on the Federal Reserve's 
pattern is least harmful. 

President Roosevelt no longer uses 
the word “inflation,” because he says 
that no two people mean the same 
thing by it. When Budget Director 
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Douglas and Secretary Woodin called 
Friday at Hyde Park, he talked of 
other things. With Mr. Dougias, it 
was keeping next year’s budget down 
to this year’s figure of about $2,500,- 
000,000. Certainly this is not inflation. 
With Mr. Woodin, the subject was issu- 
ing new bonds for public works out- 
lays and for refunding, a move which 
inflation talk would hinder. 

Mr. Woodin emerged from the con- 
ference and said briefly: ‘No resigna- 
tion and no inflation.” 


RECOVERY: Endless Flow of 
Codes Crowds NRA’s Dockets 


Leaders of the Brawn Trust flexed 
their biceps last week and moved into 
neutral corners. After the knock- 
down-and-drag-out campaign of the 
week before, they caught their breath 
and watched the effect of their pum- 
meling on the recovery machine. 


NRA: One instant reaction was a 
storm of protest at the government’s 
venture into price-fixing of oil, through 
the new code which General Johnson 
forced on the petroleum industry. Crit- 
ics cried that this feature flaunted the 
laws of supply and demand. The 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) said it was 
superfluous. Alexander Sachs, NRA’s 
tireless statistician, and Joseph E. 
Pogue, NRA’s economic adviser on oil, 
jointly termed it “a serious blunder.” 

To basic codes already signed, the 
automobile code was added and the 
coal code was on its way to adoption 
(see page 7). Interest centered on the 
code for the nation’s 1,500,000 retail 
stores, for here was the first big at- 
tempt to codify a business not engaged 
in making something. 

In opening the hearings, General 
Johnson frankly admitted that NIRA 
“will increase the cost” of goods, but 
warned against “reaping an expedient 
profit by a sort of speculative pricing 
of goods.” He also told retailers 
bluntly that “ruthless competition and 
price-cutting does not assist prosper- 
ity.” 

On this point controversy raged for 
the three days of the hearings. The 
code provided for minimum prices and 
banned advertising “which lays claim 
to or implies a policy or continuing 
practice of generally underselling com- 
petitors.” These price-cutting pro- 
visions hit at small  storekeepers 
(‘“chiselers who are undermining busi- 
ness in every locality,” according to one 
retailer), and dealt a heavy blow to 
R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, and 
other big stores which advertise that 
they sell at a discount for cash. 

Macy’s president, Percy S. Straus, 
(whose brother Jesse left the store to 
become President Roosevelt’s Ambassa- 
dor to France), protested vehemently. 
He pointed to “our advertised endeavor 
to sell for at least 6% less than we 
could if we did not sell exclusively for 


a 
cash.” For years this “endeavor” has 
had other New York stores in arms 
against what they called “cutthroat 
underselling.” 

The provisions stayed in, however, 
with practically every other big retailer 
favoring them. And the hearings closed 
with deputy administrator A. D. White- 
side, who presided, calling the code 
“the greatest trade agreement that has 
ever been made.” 

Meanwhile, retail druggists sent in a 
code of their own. It met with a fiery 
denunciation from Donald R. Richberg, 
NRA’s head lawyer, who scored its 56- 
hour week (the longest yet asked), its 
“uncertain and ambiguous” provisions, 
and its “wide invasion of the rights of 
other enterprises.” A Macy statement 
dubbed it “price-fixing run mad.” 

Other codes poured in endlessly, add- 
ing to the hundreds on NRA’s con- 
gested dockets. Some came from such 
groups as the Ocean Pearl Button and 
Novelty Manufacturers Association, the 
Canvas Waterproofers Association, the 
Spat Manufacturers Association, the 
Horse Hair Dressing Association, and 
the Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America. In seeking a code of their 
own, billiard room owners declared: 





ACME 


Percy Straus, Head of Macy’s 


“We have girl attendants in. many 
halls, you know, to sort of attract men 
in.” 

Railroads sent in no code because the 
President said they did not have to. 
Under the blanket code went a host of 
additional industries, including crushed 
oyster shells, bobbed and regular hair- 
pins, pecan shelling, vitrified clay sewer 
pipe, preserves and mince meat, mops 
and polishes, baby chick hatcheries, and 
funeral supply. 


AGAD: Codes were also a problem 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Dairy, sugar, poultry, 
fruit, and other grass-root groups la- 
bored with AGAD on marketing agree- 
ments which would raise prices of their 


products: A master code for fair com. 
petition in the distribution of all food 
and grocery products was sent in, pend. 
ing adoption of individual codes by the 
component industries. 

Hog marketing, under AGAD’s birth- 
control plan for slaughtering 5,000,000 
little pigs and pregnant sows, opened 
with a rush. So many farmers wanted 
to get the bounty for turning in their 
“porkers” that the markets were 
swamped, the slaughterers at a stand- 
still. Some pigs were so little that they 
got between the pen bars and ran 
squealing into the open. Such was the 
confusion that Secretary Wallace had 
to call a halt by issuing “permissions” 
to bring pigs to market. 


He also set a deadline, Aug. 23, by 
which time all “rented” cotton had to 
be ploughed under, and told Southern 
textile men, who complained that the 
cotton processing tax was ruining them, 
to come to a conference Sept. 7. Checks 
went out to cotton farmers, but not to 
Senator Ellison D. Smith of South 
Carolina. Despite the fact that “Cotton 
Ed,” as he is sometimes called, had 
helped to draft part of the cotton sec- 
tion of the Farm Act and had ploughed 
up some of his own acres, he could not 
get his bounty because of a law forbid- 
ding the government to make payment 
contracts with Federal officials. 

Secretary Wallace was elated at the 
successful outcome of the international 
wheat conference, which his threat of 
“dumping” America’s wheat surplus 
helped to speed to agreement. Monday 
he called for a 15% average reduction 
in American Farmers’ wheat crops for 
next year. 


UTILITIES: Two Straws Show 


How the Winds are Blowing 


Two straws in the wind and rather 
hefty straws at that, showed in what 
direction governmental winds are 
blowing for public utilities. 

The first straw was an announce- 
ment of policy for the government de- 
velopment of Muscle Shoals. The an- 
nouncement declared that, with due 
regard to the economic effect of gov- 
ernment developments on private util- 
ities, cheap power and the social 
development which accompanies it 
were the most important considera- 
tions. Public interest must prevail 
over private interests, and communi- 
ties have an “undeniable” right to own 
and operate their own plants, particu- 
larly as a measure against unreason- 
able rates. Even “setting up 4 
competing plant” was _ permissible. 
The statement was made that 50 com- 
munities in six States had already ap- 
plied for power from Muscle Shoals, 
and that service should ultimately be 
extended to several cities of substantial 
size. 

The second straw was an order is- 
sued by the Public Service Commission 
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of New York State. The commission 
directed that six companies operating 
in the vicinity of New York City cut 
6% off their bills beginning Sept. 1. 
All six companies are units of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. system. If the order 
is carried out, the total savings to con- 
sumers and cost to the company will 
pe about $8,900,000 a year. 

As was expected, the gas company 
has decided not to take it without a 
protest. George B. Cortelyou, the 
president, denounced the order “as be- 
ing entirely contrary to the spirit and 
purpose of the great recovery program 
undertaken by the President. 


A hearing before the commission for 
the reduction of rates had been in prog- 
ress since May, and at the same time 
the utilities had been working on their 
code for the government. Mr. Cortel- 
you claimed that the hearings had been 
“summarily closed,” and the reduction 
fixed upon before anybody knew what 
the code would involve in additional 
costs to the companies. He pointed 
out that under the blanket code, tem- 
porarily accepted, costs of labor had 
risen. He presented figures to show 
that during the depression rate reduc- 
tions, smaller sales, and additional 
taxes had clipped $19,000,000 from the 
system’s annual revenue. 

“Washington asks us to proceed in 
one direction,” Mr. Cortelyou said. 
“The commission wants us to proceed 
in another direction. This we cannot 
do and maintain the high quality of 
safe and adequate service to our cus- 
tomers.” 

Milo R. Maltbie, chairman of the 
commission, replied, “The hearings oc- 
cupied nearly three months; nothing 
summary about that.” 


Just what legal power the commis- 
sion has to order an emergency rate is 
not determined. Last May at the open- 
ing of the hearing the commission 
stated that “it has determined to es- 
tablish temporary emergency rates” 
based on the depression’s effect on div- 
idends and surplus earnings of the 
companies, and that it was not going 
to consider “a valuation of the property 
as required by the courts.” But for 
decades the United States Supreme 
Court decisions have allowed utilities 
a fair return on the reasonable value 
of their properties. And it has held 
that “profits of the past cannot be used 
to sustain confiscatory rates for the 
future.” 

The companies . immediately peti- 
tioned for a rehearing on the ground 
that the commission had misconceived 
its authority. They also secured a court 
order requiring the commission to show 
cause why it should not be restrained 
from ordering the new rate. 

On being told of the court’s action, 
Mr. Maltbie remarked, “I said at the 
start of our State-wide inquiry that 
the companies must cooperate or our 
efforts might prove fruitless. Now they 
have secured a court order. It is the 
beginning of their efforts to tie us up.” 
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DETROIT BANKS: Father 
Coughlin Has His Day in Court 


“The Rev. Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin,” called the clerk in the Detroit 
County Court House last week. 

There Judge Harry B. Keidan, act- 
ing under the laws of Michigan as a 
“one-man grand jury,” has been look- 
ing into the causes of the closing of 
the Guardian National and First Na- 
tional Banks of Detroit on Feb. 14, last. 
It was this fold-up of the two leading 
banks of Detroit which was followed 


First National, filed with the Michi- 
gan Secretary of State after its in- 
corporation in 1930, was “the report 
of a hide-out company.” 

That E. D. Stair, former president of 
the Detroit Bankers Co., owner of The 
Detroit Free Press, who had a furious 
run-in with the priest last Spring had 
published “faked” records supposed to 
show that Father Coughlin was deal- 
ing in the stock market. “The Free 
Press took the account sheets of an- 
other person,” said Father Coughlin, 
pounding on the clerk’s desk near him, 
“wiped out the real name and had my 


INTERNATIONAL 


Capacity Crowd Attends Detroit Bank Inquiry to Hear Father Coughlin 


by the nation-wide bank moratorium. 
And no critic of the bankers has been 
louder than the man in _ clerical 
clothes who took the stand before 
Judge Keidan. 

Court attendants had their hands full 
keeping the crowd in the court room in 
order as Father Coughlin, “radio 
priest” of the Shrine of the Little 
Flower of Jesus, started his testimony. 
It turned out to be testimony that took 
two days; ranged from the philoso- 
phies of Proudhon and Karl Marx to 
the skullduggery of bankers in general 
and by Detroit bankers in particular, 
and wound up with the priest’s shouted 
announcement: 

“IT have rented an extra radio chain 
for this year to talk about the Detroit 
banking situation only. This is not 
my last appearance.” 

Specifically, the fiery priest made 
the following charges: 

That Wilson W. Mills, former chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank had “padded” a 
statement of the bank’s actual cash on 
hand on Feb. 11, 1933. He demanded 
Mr. Mills be recalled to the stand. 
(Later, Mr. Mills, on a fishing trip in 
North Port Point, Mich., denied that 
he had falsified the figures.) 

That statements made some weeks 
ago by the receivers for the holding 
companies of the two banks, saying the 
banks could be reopened with govern- 
ment aid, was an “Amos and Andy 
political act.” 

That the statement of the Detroit 
Bankers Co., holding company of the 


name put in and then charged me 
with being a ‘stock gambler.’” Later, 
he said that the stock described in the 
Free Press articles had been bought 
for an organization connected with his 
church. 

Round and round these definite 
charges, Father Coughlin wandered 
into all sorts of economic, philosophic, 
and religious by-ways, rarely hindered 
by the gentle proddings of Attorney 
General O’Brien. 4«.t one moment the 
witness was attacking Rudolph E. 
Reichert, State banking commissioner, 
the next remarking: 

“Our Detroit situation was not begun 
in the last three years. It was only 
the result of a very remarkable piece 
of philosophy, traceable back to Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, those men who, 
perhaps more than any others, ex- 
pounded the belief that individual- 
ism is of the greatest importance to 
the success and development of an in- 
dustrial nation.” 

But for all his distrust of individual- 
ism, Father Coughlin is no Communist. 
He said he belonged to no party, but 
that capitalism in the United States 
“has done more to turn men into Com- 
munists, to empty our churches, and 
to bring on the depression than any 
other force.” 

Then he produced a copy of an arti- 
cle he alleged was written by former 
President Hoover for a London mining 
magazine in 1912. The priest said that 
it was called “the economies of a 
boom,” and gave techniques for exploit- 
ing the public through the sale of min- 
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ing stocks and like securities. 

“Hoover tried to cure this damnable 
depression by pouring in gold at the 
top while the people starved at the 
bottom,” he said. “He fed grain to 
pigs in Arkansas but wouldn’t give a 
loaf of bread to the people of Michi- 
gan. I’m not criticizing him but I con- 
demn his philosophy and I cite him as 
a definite and concrete example that 
money in the hands of the masses was 
a@ menace. I'll show that the Detroit 
bankers were brought up in the same 
school.” 

Mr. Hoover, who had been asked to 
testify before Judge Keidan, replied 
last week that “such information as I 
can give is only general and mostly 
second-hand and is insufficient to war- 
rant a journey to Detroit.” 

Testimony of Senator Couzens, who 
was on the stand before Father Cough- 
lin, opened so many trails that more 
than 40 new witnesses have been sub- 
poenaed and it may be late in the Fall 
before the hearings are over. In the 
meantime, plans are going ahead for 
the opening of a new Detroit bank, 
Manufacturers National, to be backed 
by Edsel Ford and associates. 


WHEAT ACCORD: Nations 


To Reduce Ruinous Surpluses 


International accord on a world scale 
was reached by the wheat: conference 
in London on Friday night of last week. 

Twenty-one nations signed an agree- 
ment planned to bring supply into bal- 
ance with demand and eliminate the 
tremendous “carry-overs” which of re- 
cent years have been overhanging 
world markets. The remaining ten na- 
tions are expected to sign as soon as 
approval from their home governments 
is obtained. The only doubtful nation 
is Argentina, which has asked for time 
for further consideration. 

Speaking of this great triumph for 
the “conference system” of diplomacy, 
Frederick E. Murphy, chief American 
delegate, said: “Europe is sick of eco- 
nomic nationalism. It is too expensive. 
But governments don’t know how to 
tell their people so.” The American 
delegate pointed out that the wheat 
agreement is the first defeat for eco- 
nomic nationalism since the world de- 
pression started. 

Under the agreement, which is to 
run for two years, the exporting na- 
tions, including the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia, assum- 
ing for the wheat year beginning Aug. 
1, 1933, a world import demand of 
560,000,000 bushels, will limit their to- 
tal exports to that figure. The Dan- 
ubian countries will restrict their ex- 
ports to 50,000,000 bushels. Soviet 
Russia, although a signer, has not yet 
accepted a quota. The United States, 
it is thought, will export about 45,000,- 
000 bushels, or slightly more than the 
figure for 1932. 


In return, the European importing 








countries will discourage further ex- 
pansion of wheat production and lower 
tariffs whenever wheat averages 63.08 
cents gold in world markets for four 
months. That price is equal to about 
90 cents in depreciated United States 
money at recent exchange prices and 
about 15 cents above present world 
prices. Importers added a safeguard- 
ing article, which, in the case of some 
countries, required that the sanction 
of national legislatures be given to 
these tariff reductions. 

At the same time, importers prom- 
ised not to “frustrate the efforts the 
exporting nations are making in the 
common interest to restore the price of 
wheat to a remunerative level.” 

In spite of the strings still attached to 
this step toward world economic con- 
trol, the agreement is considered a most 
important accomplishment. The wheat 
conference was assembled through the 
agency of the League of Nations at the 





INTERNATIONAL 


F. E. Murphy, Wheat Delegate 


request of the big exporting nations. 
The conference met last May and later 
moved to London and was in a sense ab- 
sorbed by the World Economic Confer- 
ence. Its successful conclusion shows 
that. the world conference was not so 
moribund as it appeared. 

Henry Morgenthau Sr. was the chief 
American delegate, but Frederick E. 
Murphy was in charge when the agree- 
ment was reached. Murphy is the pub- 
lisher of The Minneapolis Tribune and 
has always been a stanch friend of 
the farmer. 

“We have taken the trouble,” he 
said, “to study the history of wheat as 
far back as the records go. We have 
followed the golden grain through thou- 
sap:is of years into antiquity, and out 
of this fascinating research has come 
this outstanding, indisputable fact: 


Wheat always has been the index to 
the price of all other commodities. 
The fat and lean years of every na- 
tion have always been dependent upon 
wheat.” 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Your 
Ideas Help General Motors 


AUTOMOBILES: General Motors 
has a customer research staff that 
wants to know all about everybody's 
taste in automobiles. In a lively little 
pamphlet called “The Proving Ground 
of Public Opinion,” it appeals to the 
motorist to check his preferences after 
glancing at pictures of different styles 
of cars and about everything that goes 
into them. Do you prefer a roadster, 
convertible, or sedan? Do you like big 
or little balloon tires, stream-lining, 
wire wheels, four cylinders or more, up 
to sixteen? What about your personal 
needs in vanity cases, arm rests, radios, 
and ash trays? Color, shade, and 
polish? Greater speed or more miles 
per gallon? These are a few of the 
topics on which the practical motorist 
is asked to assert herself or himself 
and state a personal preference. 


ADVERTISING: N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, is one of 
the biggest advertising agencies in the 
country and its accounts include such 
nationally known firms as Ford Mo. 
tors, Ever Ready Flash Light, E. R. 
Squibb, and Atlantic Refining. Follow- 
ing a policy adopted in the last cen- 
tury, Ayer will not “make liquor at- 
tractive to the youth of this country” 
after the thirty-sixth State has lined 
up on the wet side. This was one of 
the reasons it canceled a ten-year-old 
contract with Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., which will sell beer and whisky 
after repeal. 

Even without the moral question, 
Wilfred W. Fry, president of the 
agency, is certain he is right on “a 
strictly business basis.” He believes 
the liquor business will “divert an im- 
portant share of America’s mass pur- 
chasing power from essential commodi- 
ties” and that it probably “will be run 
by the same old crowd in the same 
old way.” 


VOLUME: Pacific Eastern Trading 
Corp., until recently Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., is an investment trust 
which boomed in 1928 and 1929, only to 
bust when sinking markets hit its port- 
folio. Led by Eddie Cantor, famous 
comedian, disgruntled stockholders have 
filed numerous suits against directors, 
some asserting that “hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested by members of 
the general public and frittered away 
by Goldman, Sachs & Co. (the firm 
sponsoring the investment trust) may 
be gone...” Judge Hofstadter en- 
joined stockholders from meeting last 
Monday to consider a $325,000 settle- 
ment offer by former directors for suits 
against them alleging liabilities for 
losses of $200,000,000. The court was 
not deciding on merit but had not had 
time to consider the voluminous papers 
submitted by stockholders, directors, 
and other defendants interested in an 
investigation of the company’s affairs. 
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LINDBERGHS: Colonel Ends 


Second Transatlantic Flight 


When Charles Lindbergh flew the 
Atlantic to France in 1927 newspaper 
compositors over the country used 
fistfuls of their biggest type for their 
headlines. When he flew it last week 
to land in Copenhagen they used the 
modest type they would use for a 
“Senator-Assails-Tariff” story. 

The reason for this was, of course, 
that scores of men have flown the 
Atlantic the past six years. Another 
was that in his second crossing the 
Colonel made more than a dozen short, 
leisurely hops. 

But such details did not deter half 
a million excited Danes. They had 
decorated their city with flags and 
bunting for the Lindberghs. Bands 
blared and special radio connections 
were hooked up. Parade routes were 
laid out and newspapers published spe- 
cial editions on the arrival. 


The waterfront was packed solid 
three hours before the flyers were due. 
The bay was jammed with small craft 
anxious for a closer view. Windows 
along the parade route were filled with 
Danish heads. 

Once the Lindbergh flying-boat came 
down on the water there was a surge 
of oars and a roar of motors—all boats 
were bound for the plane. When en- 
thusiastic Danes swarmed like locusts 
over it the Colonel tried to push them 
off. Then he speeded up his motors and 
shook them off by taking to the air. 
Twenty-five minutes later he landed at 
the Naval Airport. 

On came the crowd. A newspaper 
man thrust a bunch of flowers, rib- 
boned with the Danish colors at the 
Colonel. Angrily he pushed them 
away. “Give them to my wife and let 
me take care of the machine,” he said. 


Despite pleas of the reception com- 
mittee Lindbergh refused to ride over 
the scheduled parade route to the 
Town Hall. Dodging through back 
streets he finally reached the building. 
Fidgeting, he listened to the Mayor 
make a flowery speech. 

“Your Swedish name makes us feel 
related to you . . . Words are insuffi- 
cient to express the admiration Copen- 
hagen feels for you and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh,” it ran. 

“You both belong to the oldest 
branch of the white race and are the 
youngest and strongest buds of it...” 

Since leaving New York July 9, on 
aerial survey work for Pan American 
Airways the Lindberghs have covered 
a track that looks like a scrawl over 
the North Atlantic Islands. 

They have touched Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland and the Faroe and Shet- 
land Islands. Copenhagen newspaper 
speculation placed these all on the pro- 


posed transatlantic passenger route 
which the Lindberghs have been sur- 
veying. 

At the Shetland Islands the airline 
would divide. One would feed Western 
Europe through Croydon, airport of 
London. The other branch would lead 
to Kastrop airport in Copenhagen. 
From here Polish, German, and Rus- 
sian points would be reached. 

While Lindbergh feels such a route 
is two years off, a hint was given in 
New York last week that it might be 
much nearer. For Pan American Air- 
ways announced that it would im- 
mediately spend $2,250,000. for new 
aircraft. 


UPSIDE DOWN: 
Italian Wins Flying Record 


Inverted 


For no apparent reason, Lt. Tito Fal- 
coni of the Royal Italian Air Force 
flew upside down from St. Louis to 
Joliet, Ill., last Sunday. The trip took 
3 hours, 6 minutes, and bettered by 46 
minutes the old record, held by Milo 
Burcham of Long Beach, Cal. 

Of little more practical value than 
tree-sitting, upside-down flying is a se- 
vere strain on pilots. The first 20 min- 
utes, said the Italian stunt flyer, here 
for the international air races in Chi- 
cago this week, are the hardest. 

During his trip from St. Louis, Fal- 
coni got a scare when one of the three 
belts that held him in the cockpit 
snapped. When he climbed out of his 
plane he had a lame shoulder, caused 
by the pressure of one of the remain- 
ing straps. 


ARMY PLANES: Officials 


Must Find New Taxi Service 


Senators, Cabinet members, and 
other Washington officials anxious to 
get somewhere in a hurry have always 
called the War Department. Fast 
Army planes were ready for them, no 
matter what their destination. 


But last Saturday the Army got | 


annoyed. There were fourteen calls 
from persons of varying degrees of 
importance wanting this expensive 
taxi service. Would the whole air force 
have to be devoted to this kind of 
work? It would not. 

In a brief announcement the War 
Department said that, because of de- 
creased appropriations, it could no 
longer afford to be in the transporta- 
tion business. Unless there was an 
“emergency involving life or catas- 
trophe,” public servants would have 
to get their planes elsewhere. 

General Johnson, Harry Hopkins, re- 
lief administrator, and Secretary Ickes 
have used planes recently. 





The Effect of NRA 
Labor Policy on 
Recovery 


Every executive is wondering if 
overzealous unemployment ef- 
forts will stall progress. 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence, the em- 
inent economist has prepared a 
thorough analysis of employ- 
ment trends and possibilities. 


He shows what is inevitable. He 
points out that the government 
is helping the wrong patient; 
that the program cannot hope 
to achieve expected results. 


Facts—startling facts demand 
the attention of every alert busi- 
ness man. Clear charts present 
a convincing picture. 


Read every word of this article. 
Right now you need all the busi- 


ness information available. You 
will find The ECONOSTAT a 
trustworthy timely and compre- 
hensive source. It is the ideal 
business service. Try it for six 
weeks at the special rate of one 
dollar. 





Enclosed find one dollar. Send me 


The ECONOSTAT for six weeks. 


Start with issue containing, “NRA La- 
bor Policy & Recovery.” 


Company 


THE ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street, New York City 
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SUN’S CENTURY: Growing 


Pains of a Great Newspaper 


One hundred years ago Benjamin 
Day, a New York job printer, looked 
at the first issue of his newspaper ven- 
ture, The Sun, and groaned. 

It was an inauspicious beginning. In 
the date-line above the masthead of 
the editorials was a typographical er- 
ror. Instead of the correct date, Sept. 
3, 1833, Day had printed 1832. 


Day’s sorrow was as nothing com- 
pared with the gloom that would have 
spread through the composing and city 
room had such a slip happened 50 years 
later in the days of the great Charles 
A. Dana. Under Dana the phrase, “If 
You See It In The Sun, It’s So,” arose 
as a voluntary tribute to the paper’s 
accuracy long before it was used as its 
slogan. Accuracy, terseness, and ad- 
herence to one of Dana’s few rules—‘‘be 
interesting’——-have built around The 
Sun a tradition which is still alive. 
The hundredth anniversary number is 
to be issued this Saturday. 

James E. Craig, of the present edi- 
torial staff, will talk over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System this Sunday on 
“One Hundred Years of Independent 
Journalism.” The week’s editions of 
the paper will carry stories of The Sun 
from the time when Day first published 
the paper in a 12 by 16 foot-power 
print-shop at 222 William Street, New 
York. 

Of course it is not the same paper. 
Now The Sun rises only in the evening. 
Newspaper men of the Dana days have 
difficulty in recognizing it as the de- 
scendant of The Sun which the late 
Frank A. Munsey put to death in 1916. 
Nevertheless, the present newspaper 
has rights of ownership to that long 
line of editors and reporters who gave 
so much to American journalism, for 
The Sun published an evening edition 
beginning in 1887. 


Day’s paper was decidedly a “haz- 
ard of new fortunes.” The printing 
trade had been badly hit in 1832 by the 
combined effects of a business depres- 
sion and a devastating epidemic of 
cholera. Day was young and energetic, 
and he decided to start a paper as a 
medium to advertise his business. 

New York then had seven morning 
and four evening newspapers, all sell- 
ing at 6 cents a copy, with a total cir- 
culation of less than 30,000. They were 
bulky affairs that concentrated on do- 
mestic and foreign politics for the bene- 
fit of a small section of the town’s 
quarter of a million population. They 
were of little interest to the run of New 
Yorkers. 

Their editors engaged in common vi- 
tuperation. There was the pugnacious 
James Watson Webb, editor of The 
Morning Courier, who stormed around 


town with his mahogany-handled pis- 
tols; thrashed James Gordon Bennett; 
fought a duel on Wall Street with Rep- 
resentative Marshall of Kentucky, and 
sent a challenge to a duel to Represen- 
tative Cilley of Maine. William L. 
Stone, one of the editors of The Com- 
mercial Advertiser, had a glorious fist 
fight with William Cullen Bryant, the 
poet, in front of the City Hall. There 
was William H. Attree of The Courier, 
who was terribly beaten up because of 
some political editorials. 

Day wisely decided that, in the face 
of this competition, the best course was 
to print his journal on 1114 by 8-inch 
paper not much larger than a sheet of 
commercial letter paper, and sell it for 
a penny. The plan was to print sto- 
ries of human interest rather than at- 
tempt to cover the international can- 
vasses of its competitors. 


“The object of this paper,” wrote Day 
in his first number, “is to lay before 
the public, at a price within the means 
of everyone, all the news of the day, 
and at the same time afford an advan- 
tageous medium for advertising.” 

Day advertised for unemployed men 
to sell his paper on the streets, an in- 
novation at a time when the six-penny 
political organs ,were being delivered 
by carriers. Ten-year-old Bernard 
Flaherty, later to gain fame as the 
Irish comedian hero of “The Emerald 
Ring,” was New York’s first newsboy. 
He bellowed The Sun’s headlines 
through the winding streets of the lit- 
tle town, and within a short time the 
pennies began to come in. 

Day’s first police-court reporter, 
George W. Wisner, arose at 4 A.M. 
to cover the court at a salary of $4 a 
week. He was a find. “Ingratitude of 
a Cat,” “Wonderful Antics of Fleas,” 
“Brought to it by Rum,” were the head- 
ings, of some of his lively pieces. Wis- 
ner’ could also moralize. “Ann Mc- 
Donough, of Washington Street, at- 
tempted to drink a pint of rum on a 
wager on. Wednesday afternoon last. 
Before it was half swallowed, Ann was 
a corpse. Served her right.” He cru- 
saded against pigs wandering in City 
Hall Park, the horrors of Bridewell— 
the debtors’ prison, and English actors 
at the Bowery Theater. 


In less than a year The Sun had a 
circulation of more than 10,000, twice 
the size of its nearest 6-cent rival. 
Within two years it claimed the lar- 
gest circulation of any daily in the 
world. Good news-gathering won some 
of the readers, but the chief cause of 
this mighty growth was the printing 
of one of the most elaborate hoaxes in 
the history of newspaperdom. 


Another find of Day’s, Richard 


Adams Locke, who was making $12 a 
week as The Sun’s chief editorial writ- 
er, was the author of this joke that 
was heard. around the world. Locke 
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had been reading about the great as- 
tronomer, Sir John Frederick William 
Herschel, who had been looking at the 
moon through a large telescope in an 
observatory near Cape Town, South 
Africa. Out of a vivid imagination 
Locke composed a series of articles de- 
scribing how the Englishman had dis- 
covered the moon was inhabited—and 
inhabited, moreover, by “herds of brown 
quadrupeds, having all the external 
characteristics of the bison, but more 
diminutive than any species of the ‘bos’ 
genus ir our natural history.” 

The town sat up, forgot international 
and domestic politics, went out and 
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BROWN BROTHERS 


Dana Was The Sun and The Sun Dana 


bought up every edition of the paper. 
Locke heard about the success of the 
scheme, came back from a tap-room 
near William Street, and wrote on. 
Pretty soon he was describing mon- 
sters of bluish-lead color, “about the 
size of a goat, with a head and a beard 
like a goat and a single horn slightly 
inclined forward from the perpendicu- 
lar. The female was destitute of horn 
and beard, but had a much longer tail.” 

New York buzzed with talk of uni- 
corns and like wonders in the Valley of 
the Moon until Locke, in an incautious 
moment, confessed that there were no 
such animals. The circulation stuck, 
despite the revelation. The Sun was 
made. Edgar Allan Poe’s balloon 
hoax, the story of a balloon that crossed 
the Atlantic in three days, which the 
poet sold to Moses Yale Beach, secon¢ 
owner of The Sun, in 1844, lasted but 
a day, Locke’s stories ran for weeks. 

Then came Dana, and, as a biogra- 
pher wrote: 

“From this time forth it may be 
truthfully said that Dana was The Sun 
and The Sun Dana.” 

This 48-year-old reporter from The 
New York Tribune (whose chief as- 
signment was to find out whether or 
not General Grant drank liquor) cast 
so great a shadow upon The Sun, that 
from the time he took the paper over, 
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everyone spoke of “Dana’s paper.” 

From that time until the day in 
1916 when Frank Munsey, the debo- 
nair owner of a group of pulp maga- 
zines, took charge, The Sun, morning 
and evening, continued to shine glo- 
riously. Mr. Munsey, inspired by his 
success with magazines, figured that 
py buying the morning and evening 
Sun and combining them with such un- 
likely allies as The Press and The Her- 
ald, he would make some sort of an 
amalgamation which would, as he liked 
to say, “combine the best features of 
both.” 

The result of the Munsey merger was 
the present paper. When he died in 
1925 he left it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art which sold it to Mr. 
Munsey’s best friend, William T. De- 
wart. The present Sun has been “mu- 
tualized”—that is, the employes of the 
paper “are permitted to buy preferred 
stock” and portions of the second pre- 
ferred, and the common stock is dis- 
tributed among the workers. 

Today’s Sun has a circulation that 
averages well over 300,000. It relies 
for its popularity less upon news re- 
porting than upon its all-embracing 
woman’s page, voluminous features, 
and upon the columns of H. I. Phillips 
and Robert Davis, once Munsey’s right- 
hand man. It is about as much like 
The Sun of Dana’s time as a horse is 
like Locke’s lunar unicorn. 

















INSULLS: Greece Again Asked 
To Extradite Power Magnate 


A white-haired, puffy little old man 
moved from a hotel to police head- 
quarters last week. Samuel Insull, 
former Chicago utilities magnate, was 
detained in Athens to be held 60 days 
while Greece decides whether to honor 
the United States Government’s new 
request for his extradition. 

The request was made coincident 
with the arrival in Athens of Forest A. 
Harness, special assistant to Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings. Mean- 
while, Lincoln MacVeagh, new Ameri- 
can Minister to Greece, was taking 
weeks to drive from Paris to Athens, 
apparently waiting for the Insull mat- 
ter to be settled before presenting his 
credentials. 

This second attempt to extradite 
Insull is based on a secret indictment 
returned June 1 by a Federal grand 
jury in Chicago. It charges Samuel, 
Martin, who is in Canada, and Samuel 
Insull Jr., and eight other officers of 
Insull corporations, with violating the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, an offense 
included in Greek and Canadian ex- 
tradition treaties. 

The Insull trial is scheduled for Oc- 
tober. The United States is appar- 
ently trying to ensure the presence of 
the chief defendants in Chicago by 
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then. It indicated its readiness to be- 
gin Greek extradition proceedings just 
as soon as the Greek courts are ready. 
Meanwhile Samuel Insull this week 
asked the appeals court in Athens to 
release him until the hearings start. 

Martin Insull, like his brother, has 
been on the jump since the billion- 
dollar Insull electric empire crashed a 
year ago. Always quieter, he has in- 
conspicuously popped in and out of 
Canadian jails as the United States 
made various applications for his ex- 
tradition. He prefers his $20-a-week 
boarding house in Orillia, Ont. “It isn’t 
so bad,” he says. ‘We get three square 
meals a day.” Last May he submitted 
his resignation as trustee of Cornell 
University. It was accepted. 

Samuel Insull, “too poor” to return 
to the United States, found funds for 
swift trips from Paris to Italy to 
Greece. He successfully resisted ex- 
tradition last December, moving from 
a nursing home to Athens’s red plush 
and marble Petit Palais (rooms $5 a 
day), and then to the more luxurious 
Grand Bretagne. After his recent ar- 
rest, he again called in his doctors, so 
he could return to the hospital. 


He has amused himself these months 
by answering his voluminous mail, 
making a scrapbook of American news- 
paper articles about himself, and at- 
tending debates in the Greek Chamber. 
He understands no Greek. Once Chi- 
cago’s chief exponent of “culture,” he 
has shown no interest in Athenian 
ruins, excellent examples of Greek 
art at its zenith. 

But he still has a taste for luxury. 
Last month his household silver, 
valued at $18,000, was packed at his 
son’s office and shipped to Greece. 
Much of it is antique, and all of it is 
engraved “S. I.” Mrs. Insull may not 
be in the Greek capital to receive it. 
Hurriedly and incognito, she left Ath- 
ens two weeks ago for Venice. Now 
Samuel Insull may not need it. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Baby Held 
For Bill, Hospital Rebuked 


ISSUED: By Judge Joseph B. David 
of Chicago’s Superior Court, a writ of 
habeas corpus to free an eight-months- 
old baby. The baby, Elaine Shopkus, 
had been held, since her premature 
birth, by the Evangelical Hospital un- 
til her father could pay bills for her 
care. Mr. Shopkus testified that al- 
though he was unemployed, he had 
managed to pay $111 for the care of his 
wife, who died when the baby was 
born. 

When he called for the baby, the hos- 
pital refused to release her unless he 
could pay $60. He couldn’t, and the 
hospital continued to send bills, grad- 
ually mounting to $260. 

“What business did you have hold- 
ing the baby?” asked Judge David. 

“We were just being a guardian angel 
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for it,” replied the hospital’s superin- 
tendent. 

“A guardian angel,” snorted Judge 
David. “Sending bills for $260.” The 
judge ordered the baby surrendered to 
her father, called the hospital a “bunch 
of chiselers,’’ ordered it to pay costs, 
and turned to Mr. Shopkus. . “Don’t 
you pay the hospital a dime,” said the 
judge. “You're crazy if you do.” 





OUSTED: By order of the Missouri 
Supreme Court, Otto Whittle from his 
place on a Miller County school board. 
Mr. Whittle was judged guilty of violat- 
ing a section of the Missouri Constitu- 
tion which prohibits public officials 
from appointing relatives, by blood or 
by marriage, to public office. He had 
voted with the board of which he was 
a member to appoint his first cousin by 
marriage as a school teacher. 

Appointments by boards had been de- 
fended, since the anti-nepotism provi- 
sion went into effect, on the ground that 
members have not becn acting as indi- 
viduals. Charges against Mr. Whittle 
were brought to test this defense. The 
Supreme Court held it untenable, inas- 
much as the prohibition was placed in 
the Constitution because so many 
boards had been giving their appoint- 
ments to relatives of their members. 


CONVICTED: The Ward Baking Co. 
of Detroit of violating a city ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of bread in loaves 
weighing less than a pound. Arguing 
before Traffic Judge John J. Mahler, the 
Ward company said that the under- 
weight loaves “were in reality buns, 
slightly dimpled, and sliced for con- 
venience’s sake, not for camouflage.” 
Judge Mahler thought the buns looked 
too much like bread, were thus mislead- 
ing, and so a violation of the ordinance. 
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MEDICINE: Government Aids 
War on Sleeping Sickness 


The dread fingers of encephalitis 
lethargica (sleeping sickness) reached 
out from St. Louis last week. In Cleve- 
land, O., six died; in Wichita, Kan., two 
died; in Jackson, Miss., it claimed three 
more. San Francisco and Detroit each 
reported one death. Meantime St. Louis 
County became the worst infection 
center for this disease the modern 
world has known. The death toll rose 
to 40; the number that lay drowsily in 
their beds passed 200. 

When news reached Surgeon General 
Cumming in Washington that the epi- 
demic had taken on these proportions, 
he dispatched two of his ablest men to 
help Dr. J. P. Leake, his epidemiologist 
already in the field. 

The first was a pathologist, tall and 
pleasant Dr. Charles Armstrong. Sev- 
eral years ago he contracted psittacosis 

_ (parrot fever) while doing research 








work on the disease in his Washington 
laboratory. He was saved by a serum 
of his own device. 

He is admirably fitted for his present 
task, having worked on sleeping sick- 
ness in Washington for several months. 

The Surgeon General also sent to St. 
Louis Dr. L. L. Williams Jr., entomolo- 
gist, to correlate Dr. Armstrong’s work. 
Dr. Williams will try to find a connec- 
tion between the scourge of mosquitos 
that St. Louis has recently had and the 
appearance of the disease a month ago. 

For his work, he will use monkeys— 
delicate little South American monkeys 
that will contract encephalitis. He will 
let mosquitos bite drowsing sufferers. 
Then he will shave a monkey’s back, 
put the supposed carrier mosquito in a 
cage over the shaved spot and watch 
to see if the monkey gets sick. 

The Public Health Service was asked 
to buy him the monkeys he needed at 
$10 apiece. The Surgeon General, tele- 
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White Damp: Recent Discoveries Aid 
In War on Carbon Monoxide 


Coal miners know carbon monoxide 
as the dreaded “white damp” that 
comes in the wake of a mine explosion. 
They have heard stories of headache, 
nausea, paralysis of the nervous sys- 
tem, then coma from those they have 
rescued in time. They have seen the 
rigid, blue-tinted bodies of those who, 
trapped behind slate falls, were rescued 
too late. 

Automobilists know the gas as one 
of the discharges of their motor ex- 
haust pipes, and they have been warned 
that running their engines in closed 
garages is likely to prove fatal to them. 

Until a year and a half ago there 
was no antidote for the poisoning. Then 
Matilda M. Brooks, of the University of 
California, struck upon the injection 
of methylene blue, a common dye, as a 
curative agent. A few days ago, John 

















phoning from the capital, ordered: “Get 
all you need.” 

The three disease fighters have head- 
quarters in Washington University 
Medical School in St. Louis. Theirs is a 
difficult task. The germ they are seek- 
ing can pass through the finest porce- 
lain filters and cannot be seen under 
the highest powered microscopes. 

Furthermore, they are far from sure 
that the mosquito is the carrier agent. 
Skeptics point out that encephalitis 
frequently appears in Winter, when 
there are no mosquitos. 

On the other hand the doctors reply 
that most of the cases so far have ap- 
peared in the suburbs near open sewers 
or streams—mosquito breeding places. 

While these men are going steadily 
and patiently about their work, char- 
latans are busy hawking “sleeping 
sickness preventives.” These, ranging 
from goats’ milk to rat poison, find 
many ready purchasers. 

The average age of those who died is 
about 50. None is immune. Ages of 
those stricken ranged from three 
months to 84 years. Many contracted 
encephalitis after another disease. 
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Physicians Attending a Victim of Sleeping Sickness in St. Louis County 


H. Draize, of the University of Wyo- 
ming, announced yet another antidote— 
the synthetic substance, sodium tet- 
rathionate. 

Working at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Laramie he was given 
the job of finding why cattle died after 
eating arrow grass, and how their 
deaths could be prevented. 

He knew the grass contained cyanide 
in the form of hydrocyanic acid. This, 
he was almost positive, caused death. 
But how could it be prevented? That 
was his problem. 

He found the lethal dose of the acid 
for rabbits was about 3 milligrams per 
kilogram of weight. After he had fed 
them three times this dose he then 
gave them intravenous injections of 2% 
solution of sodium tetrathionate. They 
hopped away unharmed. 

Then he dosed them with carbon 
monoxide in a specially devised cham- 
ber and got the same results. He found 
that his substance would revive them 
more quickly and more surely than 
methylene blue would. 

In humans, carbon monoxide, a color- 
less, tasteless and odorless gas, dis- 
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places oxygen in the hemoglobin (the 
coloring matter in red corpuscles). 
When carried to the brain it bursts 
nerve cells. 

Dr. J. C. Geiger, Director of Public 
Health in San Francisco, described the 
action of methylene blue on a monoxide 
patient: 

“J, H. . . was brought to Central 
Emergency Hospital ... in an uncon- 
scious state ... He was cyanotic (blue 
tinge to body), stiff and rigid, uncon- 
scious, With glassy stare of eyes... 
It was learned that there was an un- 
vented gas heater in (his) apartment. 
This was lighted and the patient pre- 
pared for a bath. He remembers the 
bath but no subsequent incident ... 
About 30 seconds after the intravenous 
injection of methylene blue . . . the pa- 
tient turned pink and started to 
scream: “Turn off the gas’... .” 

Other cases responded as quickly and 
dramatically as did J. H.’s. But as to 
what causes the reaction medical men 
disagree. The most generally accepted 
theory is that the dye acts as an agent 
to restore oxygen to the blood, thus 
restoring the patient to consciousness. 

Should Dr. Draize’s sodium tetrathi- 
onate injections prove more efficient 
than the dye there is little reason why 
any should die from carbon monoxide 
gas poisoning. But the tests on humans 
must be made by others, for Dr. Draize 
works only with livestock. 
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TEACHERS: Government Will 


Aid Unemployed Instructors 


The government is going to aid States 
and counties with their schools. It 
will be not a “school subsidy” but a 
form of unemployment relief for teach- 
ers. 

Eighty thousand teachers are report- 
ed out of jobs owing to the closing of 
their schools for lack of funds. “We 
have a paradox,” Harry L. Hopkins, 
Emergency Relief Administrator, said. 
“Schools are closed or terms are re- 
duced to a month or two a year, de- 
spite increased enrollment . . . Noone 
will ever be able to make up the loss 
to the children who are deprived of 
education, for the plastic state of child- 
hood’s mind comes but once ... In 
many rural communities the complete 
closing of schools virtually means the 
disintegration of community life for 
children.” 

Since many of the 80,000 workless 
teachers would be supported on relief 
funds anyway, the Emergency Relief 
Administrator decided the best thing to 
do was to put them back to work. Only 
needy teachers will be employed. Pay- 
ments from the fund will be confined to 
tae barest necessities and will not in- 
clude money for fuel, textbooks, or 
other school needs. These charges will 
have to be met by the community. 
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ART: Kidnap Menace Spreads 
To Canadian Museum Gallery 


Half a picture is worse than no pic- 
ture, say the Canadian artists whose 
works, stolen last April from the Mon- 
treal Art Gallery, are being offered for 
ransom by the thieves. Two blackmail 
notes demanding money, each contain- 
ing part of a chopped-up landscape, 
were received last week in Montreal 
newspaper Offices. 

Art has yielded to the kidnap men- 
ace. If money is not forthcoming, the 
sixteen pictures will be sent back in the 
form of “hand painted Chinese puzzles.” 

The kleptomaniacal connoisseurs re- 
quested that replies be inserted in the 
Lost and Found column of The New 
York Times. The Manhattan police, 
however, deny that the criminals are 
in New York, pointing out that the 
blackmail notes were posted in Canada 
and that copies of The Times are avail- 
able in Montreal. 

The kidnapers report that to date the 
pictures are in good condition, but on 
account of damp weather they advise 
against a protracted captivity. One of 
the painters, Kenneth K. Forbes, has 
offered. $250 for a portrait which he 
values at four times that amount. An- 
other artist, Joseph St. Charles, says he 
will negotiate if he can get accident in- 
surance. The former had two portraits 
in the exhibition, but only wants one 
of them back because he has already 
painted a substitute for the other. 

The cash values involved are open 
to dispute. Outside estimates assess the 
collection at $5,000, though the cata- 
logue says it is worth $20,000. However, 
a compromise of $10,000 will suit the 
kidnapers. 

The picture returned in part was a 
landscape valued at $75. 


STAGE: “A Party” 
London First Night Party 


Satirizes 


“What do you do, my dear?” asks 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell of a fair stran- 
ger. “Nothing,” is the reply. “I’m sure 
you do it very well,” says Mrs. Pat. 
These lines are typical of Ivor Novel- 
lo’s play, “A Party,” which does noth- 
ing and does it very well—in spots. 

Disregarding a couple of productions 
that never should have happened, “A 
Party,” presented by William A. Brady, 
opens the New York theatrical season. 
In it are numerous players who know 
what they are about, and many of Mr. 
Novello’s lines are pleasantly bright 
and satiric. 

The play is a cross section of a studio 
gathering after a London first night. 
The guests are all exhibitionists of one 
sort or another with varying degrees of 
charm. One gathers that the author 





doesn’t like any of them very much. 
Some of the characters are accurate 
lampoons of actual individuals. 

Among them are Tallulah Bankhead, 
played by Lora Baxter, and Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, whom Mr. Brady has 
wisely persuaded Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell to impersonate. Cissie Loftus also 
skillfully imitates Gracie Allen, Ethel 
Barrymore, and Cissie Loftus. 

After an absurdly melodramatic sit- 
uation has been cleared up, and the 
guests have gone, Mrs. Campbell and 
Miss Baxter have a “between us girls” 
scene which is worth sitting through 
the rest of the play for. More scenes 
like that would have made “A Party” 
the success in New York that it was 
in London. In this country too few of 
the objects of Mr. Novello’s barbs are 
known to the audience. 


SCREEN: 


Is Firmament of Movie Stars 


“Dinner at Eight” 


Too many times “All Star Cast” 
only means that there is nobody of 
any importance in the troupe. 

Applied to the film, “Dinner at 
Eight” (MGM), it can be taken liter- 
ally. Both the Barrymores, Marie 
Dressler, Wallace Beery, and Jean 
Harlow all appear in more or less 
prominent parts. So severe is the com- 
petition that Lee Tracy, usually a 














BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures, P.M. 


"2. CF Be. PA. 
Sept. 3. Salt Lake 
City Choir. COLUM- 
are eee 10.45 9.45 8.45 7.45 
Columbia Symphony. 
COUAIMBIA 2 ccccéedc 2.00 1.00 12.00.11.00 
Ennio Bolofnini, cel- 
lo. NBC—WJZ ..... 3.15 2.15 1.15 12.15 
Henri Deering, pi- 
ano. NBC—WJZ ... 5.45 445 3.45 2.45 
N. Y. Sun Centen- 
nial. COLUMBIA... 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Royal Scots Band, 
Montreal NBC— 
WEEN 0s ctacoestes 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
Wm. W. Atterbury. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 10.15 9.15 8.15 7.15 
Sept. 4. Howard Ely, 
organ. COLUMBIA. 645 5.45 4.45 3.45 
Fray and Braggiot- 
ti, piano. COLUM- 
PN 71.45 645 5.45 4.45 
Columbia Symphony. 
COEMMIBEA. | 6202050 945 845 7.45 6.45 
Sept. 6. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
oT Err eyT Tres 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 
Sept. 7. Jules Lande, 
vio.in, NBC—W4JZ.. 8.30 7.30 6.30 5.30 
Gov. Ritchie (Md.), 
NRA program. CO- 
LUMBEA- -~...ccccces 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Sept. 8. Howard Ely, 
organ. COLUMBIA. 6.45 5.45 4.45 3.45 
Modern Male Chorus, 
COLUMBIA ......- 7.15 6.15 5.15 4.15 


*Hours. given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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John Barrymore in “Dinner at Eight” 


dynamic star, is playing just a “bit.” 

The result is excellent entertainment, 
in spite of the fact that only one or 
two of the stars are suited to their 
roles as were the stage players, who 
were cast and directed by George S. 
Kaufman, the co-author of the piece 
with Edna Ferber. For example, that 
grand old trouper, Marie Dressler, un- 
like Constance Collier, simply cannot 
give the idea that she was once sought 
after for her beauty. But she never 
misses a possible laugh. 

Billie Burke is a_ scatter-brained, 
socially aspiring hostess. She has 
asked ten assorted people to come to 
dinner at 8 to meet Lord and Lady 
Ferncliff. The idea is to show that 
any Park Avenue dinner party is seeth- 
ing with potential drama and that nine 
out of ten New Yorkers are thoroughly 
despicable. As the guests turn out 
to be amusing and exciting, as well 
as immoral, resentment has been rare 
—even among the class satirized. 

Acting honors in the film are shared 
by Jean Harlow and Wallace Beery, 
whose depictions of a boorish business 
man and his ex-hatcheck girl are mas- 
terpieces of vulgarity. 


Bitter Sweet: Lovely Anna Neagle in 
Touching Viennese Love Tale 


“Bitter Sweet” (United Artists) is 
easy to look at and nice to listen to. 
Anna Neagle is a lovely new British 
star, and Doris Zinkeisen’s costumes 
are ravishing. 

The story and music are from Noel 
Coward’s tuneful operetta. In spite of 
the fact that Monckton Hoffe, the screen 
adapter, has cut the whole third act, 
most of the cleverness, and the best 
tune, “Zigeuner,” what is left is unde- 
niably touching. Mr. Coward, the au- 
thor, was wistful about London and 
Vienna in the ’90s and satiric about 
present day foibles. The stage version, 
in which Peggy Wood and Evelyn Layé 
appeared in London and New York re- 
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spectively, was a mixture of nostalgic 
sentiment and wit. The movie has put 
the accent on the nostalgic sentiment. 

The plot concerns an English girl of 
noble family who walks out on her 
stuffy fiance, marries a Viennese musi- 
cian, and shares his struggles. His 
death, defending her honor, ends the 
film, instead of being the climax of the 
second act as in the operetta. 

Anna Neagle was just one of the 
chorus in the stage production. Yank- 
ing her out of the line-up and giving 
her the lead was a touch of genius. 


This Day and Age: Mr. De Mille 
For Bigger and Better Tortures 


Bigger and better lynchings and tor- 
tures are what the country needs, ac- 
cording to that stanch moralist, Cecil 
B. De Mille. In “This Day and Age” 
(Paramount) he preaches this theme 
with untiring bombast. 

Lynching should be done by the boys 
and girls of the country. Police and 
courts being hopelessly corrupt, the 
only thing to do with gangsters is for 
the kiddies to take matters into their 
own hands and, by gradually lowering 
the boss killer into a pit full of rats, 
force a confession from him. 

It is possible that Mr. De Mille saw 
“M,” that brilliant German film re- 
leased here last Winter, for the unoffi- 
cial trial scenes in “‘This Day and Age” 
bear a striking resemblance to those in 
“M.” However, “M” was good. 


Voltaire: Arliss in Silly Symphony 


As Thinker, Grandpa, and Mouse 


Voltaire is not generally thought of 
as a blend of Foxy Grandpa and Mick- 
ey Mouse. So it is startling to see 
George Arliss in “Voltaire” (Warner 
Brothers) as a sly but kindly old man 
with a heart of gold and a funny gait. 

Once the surprise has worn off, little 
entertainment value remains in “Vol- 
taire,” for Walt Disney’s inventive gen- 
ius is lacking. The usually distinguish- 
ed and able Arliss is called a witty sat- 
irist in the dialogue and is given noth- 
ing but dull, insipid lines. 

An Anglo-American supporting cast, 
including Doris Kenyon, Alan Mow- 
bray, and Reginald Owen, all seem 
most uncomfortable in their fancy dress 
clothes. Director John Adolfi has suc- 
ceeded in getting no two of them to 
agree on a pronunciation for “Vol- 
taire” or “Monsieur.” 








CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 








FLYING DEVILS (RKO). Generally enter- 
taining story of a barnstorming stunt 


troupe, 

LA FEMME NUE (French). Tiresome and 
talky screening of Henri Bataille’s rant- 
ing play. English subtitles. 

PADDY, THE NEXT BEST THING (Fox). 
Saccharine Irish comedy with Janet 
Gaynor, 

TURN BACK THE CLOCK (MGM). Lee 
Tracy in a lively yarn about a man who 


lived the last twenty years of his life 
over again, 


BOOKS 





LAUGHTER: Drunken Revel 
In 60,000 Hiccoughy Words 


MR. DAYTON DARLING. By Lady 
Cameron, 31] pages, 60,000 words. 
ard-McCann, New York. $2. 


From the first page to the last, “Mr. 
Dayton Darling” would keep most peo- 
ple in gales of laughter—that is, if it 
were half as long and if most people 
went into gales of laughter when read- 
ing about nothing but drunks. 

It’s a pen-name the author uses. 
“Lady Mary Cameron,” says the pub- 
lisher, ‘isn’t really a lady.”” Her biog- 
raphy, “Merrily I Go to Hell—Reminis- 
cences of a Bishop’s Daughter,” is sup- 
posed to prove this. Readers of the 
book can judge. She began by being 
fired from school at 16. During the 
war she was a nurse, dishwasher, am- 
bulance driver, and oxyacetylene 
welder. Since then she has been 
around the stage in one capacity or 
another. 

In the biography she probably was 
held down by some obligation to the 
facts of the case. One never knows. 
But in “Mr. Dayton Darling” she just 
let herself go. It’s difficult to imagine 
a book 311 pages long in which no 
principal character is at any time 
sober. Lady Mary has managed to 
write one, however. If posterity ever 
gets hold of the book, it will be bad for 
the reputation of the youth of 1933. 
Lady Mary deserves much credit for 
thinking of a lot of absurd things for 
her drunks to do. In a fog of whisky 
fumes, they wander from New York to 
Hollywood and back to Paris, breaking 
things and yelling in the streets. They 
get married without knowing it—that’s 
the plot. 

But it’s got some real laughs in it— 
particularly for boys and girls who 
haven’t much to do in the afternoons. 


Mary 
Cow- 


DOG VS. WOMAN: Canine 
Love Wins Without a Muzzle 


DARK HAZARD. By W. R. Burnett. 295 
pages, 73,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. 


Recently, according to a friend of 
his, W. R. Burnett acquired a champion 
racing greyhound. Now he gives us a 
stirring tale of touts and dog-tracks. 

Betting booths and race-track char- 
acters form the background, and the 
struggle between a woman and a 
hound for the love of the hero forms 
the plot. Jim Turner liked gambling; 
his wife hated it. 
Jim saw Dark Hazard, but from the 
moment his eyes lit on that lithesome, 
black-haired creature he became a fan. 
Even when the money was coming 
Jim’s way, his wife looked dour; when 
a bad streak struck him, the results 
were disastrous. In the end, as you 
might guess, Dark Hazard won the 
race, and the wife left for new pas- 
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tures where greyhounds did not run. 

Mr. Burnett paints American life by 
sections. His first success, “Little 
Cesar,” was about Chicago gangsters, 
some of whom he had known. Bur- 
nett takes nothing second-hand. “Iron 
Man” was a tale of boxers and boxing 
rings which he frequented, and “The 
Giant Swing” was drawn from his own 
experience as a composer of music. 

The plot of Dark Hazard is not very 
original, but it has the qualities which 
have made its author’s books best sell- 
ers. Mr. Burnett can make real people, 
put real words into their mouths, and 
send them through swift-moving situ- 
ations. 

The author began his working life as 
a business man and wrote after office 
hours for seven years without selling a 
line. Then he finished “Little Cesar.” 
On reading the manuscript, his wife, 
who Burnett admits is always right, 
said: “Now you have done it.” She 
was not mistaken, for since “Little 
Cesar” he has been in the big money. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Rhodes 
Gets Sympathy and Censure 


CECIL RHODES. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
404 pages, 79,000 words. Appendix, Index. 
Harpers, New York. $3.75. 


One case of tuberculosis decided the 
fate of South Africa. If Cecil Rhodes 
had had sound lungs he would not 
have been shipped to the Cape, and at 
the age of 17 would not have been dig- 
ging for diamonds at Kimberley. The 
latest version of Rhodes’s dramatic ca- 
reer comes from the pen of a native 
South African. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin, the author of 
this new study, was born in Rhodes’s 
parliamentary district, talked with his 
enemies and henchmen, and lived in a 
house designed by his architect. She 
knows the physical background of 
Rhodes’ life because it was the same 
as her own. She added factual knowl- 
edge culled from company meeting re- 
ports and government publications. 

She has as much censure as sym- 
pathy for the man whose motto was 
“T like power.” Rhodes’s progress was 
that of a boy’s hero. He started as a 
young man seeing the world, and ended 
by getting control of 90% of the 
world’s diamond production, bringing 
three nations under British rule, and 
becoming, at the age of 42, “a Prime 
Minister of one country (Cape Colony), 
a chartered ruler in a second (Rhode- 
sia), and a conspirator in a third 
(Transvaal).” 

As a trait, idealism is attractive, as 
a weapon, deadly. Rhodes wanted a 
world made safe by British rule and 
he was not disposed to let anything pre- 
vent the realization of his desire. He 
tricked the black potentate, Lobengula, 
who was called the “Eater of men, 
Stabber of Heaven,” but who couldn’t 
read, into trading his kingdom for 
rifles. The White Man’s Burden was 
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THE SUMMER FLOOD. By Gronwy Rees. 
Adolescence and “this sense of beauty’”’ 
complicate love in Wales, via the pages of 
a well written first novel. 288 pages, 
66,000 words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 

THE GREAT IAM. By Lewis Graham, Fast 
tale of a ballyhoo artist and hypocrite, 
said to be portrait of a real bad news- 
paper man. 256 pages, 75,000 words. 
Macaulay, New York. $2. 

OGPU. Expose with many names and stories 
of the baleful Russian Cheka, by Essad- 
Bey, publicist of the seamy side of the 


modern Caucasus, 291 pages, 93,000 
words, Viking, New York. $3. 
THE WORLD'S’ SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 


Short readable history by C. Ernest Fayle 
of the rise and fall of commercial king- 
doms and seafaring techniques, 312 pages, 
106,000 words. Dial, New York. $3.50. 


OLD GIMLET EYE. Smedley D. Butler, most 
famous United States Marine, finds a 
ghost-writer, Lowell Thomas, to tell his 
life-story of blood and thunder abroad 
and wrangling at home. 310 pages, 93,- 
000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.75. 

KING EDWARD VII. By E. F. Benson. 
Impartial-sounding study of the veteran 
boulevardier and amateur diplomat whose 
sober son is now on the British throne. 
300 pages; 110,000 words. Longmans, 
Green, New York. $3. 

THE PROMISE OF POWER. Popular-writ- 
ing economist Stuart Chase says a wider 
use of electricity may change the face of 


our civilization. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 7,- 
200 words. John Day, New York, 25 
cents, 





“Philanthropy plus 5%.” 

Any history of the time of Rhodes 
in Africa must be largely a study of 
the man’s character. He was single 
minded: “I give you these thoughts,” 
he liked to say—but they were all 
parts of one thought. Financial rack- 
eteering, raw deals against his subjects, 
and the sparks of administrative gen- 
ius were the stones with which the em- 
pire builder worked. He never paid 
court to women, but only to men, poli- 
ticians, and statesman whom he could 
use. When his chief filibuster, Jame- 
son, asked for how long he expected to 
be remembered, he said, “I give myself 
4,000 years.” 

Mrs. Millin has written an exciting 
story. Although she sometimes re- 
peats herself in her discussions of this 
strange, forceful man, she does it ef- 
fectively and with added emphasis. 
She lives in Johannesburg. Speaking 


of her sources, she says that such a 
vast amount of material came to light 
during her investigation that she had 
to put much of it aside, feeling that ‘too 
rich a mixture chokes an engine.” 


RANCHER: A Homespun Tale 
Of Love After Ugly Memories 


ANDREWS’ HARVEST. By John Evans. 


216 pages, 62,000 words, Morrow, New 
York. $2. 

Another first novel takes the hurdles 
with expert assurance. The author has 
chosen a kind of story—an idyl—that 
usually spells disaster for the novice. 
His skill and ingenuity, however, have 
made the little book a work of art. 

Bill Andrews, rancher, tells in his 
own words what happened. He begins 
with his wife’s death in childbirth. A 
nurse has to be found for the baby, and 
he chooses Julie, a young woman with 
a past, and takes her back to the ranch. 
In spite of his sad, and her ugly mem- 
ories, they fall in love. 

That event produces moments of 
clear happiness, but also reflections on 
both sides, which remain unspoken. 
Simply, in homespun language, Bill 
describes a situation which might be 
found in an old-time “problem novel,” 
or a new-fangled case history. The 
growing baby, and the neighbors, who 
feel self-conscious in the presence of 
two people living in sin, furnish am- 
ple material. In the end, inseparably 
united by their daily experiences and 
by a sudden unexpected tragedy, they 
decide to make honest people of them- 
selves. The priest enters tardily, like 
an afterthought. 

It might be hard to find a country 
boy with such keen perceptions, but 
that doesn’t matter. Invented lan- 
guage can be made so natural that 
you forget the invention. 

John Evans should make a name for 
himself as an author. He is the son 
of Mable Dodge Luhan, known for her 
book on D. H. Lawrence, “Lorenzo in 
Taos.” 
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STOCK OPEN HIGH LOW CLOSE NET 
MURDER IN BER- Constable Sim- A good story of Superintendent While the police CHANGE 
MUDA. By Willough- mons’ dusky face police routine with Welch has to be are examining sus- +82 
by Sharp. 241 pages, turns a sickish lots of crimes and hit on the head pects, the superin- 

73,450 words. Claude blue when he details, including to recognize an tendent has a brain 
Kendall, New York. bicycles up to a lilies not grown in obvious clue. wave and points 
murdered girl in Bermuda. out the murderer. 
murder-free Ber- 
muda. 
GOLD BRICK Is- English couple, So little change Hero untangles o , 
Connington. 310 pages, a bleak Scottish is imperceptible. ciphers a code, annoyingly ex- 
68,000 words. Little, island, find a and kills seven plains such mystery 
“Brown, Boston. harelipped man “at one blow with 4s there is. 
and a gold brick no trouble at 7 
in their back all. 
yard. 
DEATH BEHIND THE Two intelligent Well-written rea- While action The inspector dis- +82 
DOOR. By Victor men, a woman, soning over pecu- lags, the much- covers all, but has 
MacClure. 255 pages, | and three servants liar details and in- too-dumb local no evidence—until 
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Strange Words 


in a NEW LANGUAGE 





ECNAR NRA AGAD FCA 
HOLC FERA FECOT CIVCO_ FEAP 





Do You Understand Them? 


HERE'S a new language in America 

today. It is the language of recovery. 
It is a language that every intelligent 
man and woman strives to understand, 
for it affects their lives, pocketbooks, 
futures. 


Yet it is a complicated and bewilder- 
ing language and each day its unfamiliar 
phrases fill the pages of the press— 


ECNAR 

(Executive Council for National Recovery) 
What bet did the President make about it? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 22, p. 20). 


NRA 


(National Recovery Administration) 


Why does General Johnson worry about ‘dead cats”? (See 
NEWS-WEEK, July 29, p. 22). 


AGAD 


(Agricultural Adjustment Administration) 


What did it do to oias about "'the greatest accomplishment 
in the history of American agriculture’? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 22, p. 22). 


FCA 


(Farm Credit Administration) 
What a Wisconsin “‘thaw’’? (See NEWS-WEEK, June 


HOLC 


(Home Owners Loan Corporation) 


Shall home owners be served by patronage or merit system? 
(See NEWS-WEEK, July 22, p. 5). 


FERA 


(Federal Emergency Relief Administration) 


When will relief come to Ruby Laffoon? (See NEWS- 
W EEK, July 29, p. 8). 


FECOT 


(Federal Coordination of Transportation) 


ho ave the forgotten men in railway pay? (See NEWS- 
i! EEK, July 22, p. 27). 


CciVCO 


(Civilian Conservation Corps) 


bo is Field Marshal of Tree Planting? (See NEWS- 
i EEK, June 24, p. 4). 


FEAP 


(Federal Emergency Administration of Public 

Works) 

ii by are they tearing down fences in Texas? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 29, p. 23). 


NEWS-WEEK—faithful interpreter 
of the language of today 

To live intelligently today, you must 
know even more than “what's going on” 
in Washington, London, Paris and Ber- 
lin. To understand the news, you must 
know the cause of events, the effect, the 
accrued result; the vital background to 
important news must be built-in swiftly 
yet comprehensively, shorn of all en- 
tangling and bewildering detail. You 
must be able to see beyond the head- 
lines; you must have access to the facts 
behind the news. 


NEWS-WEEK—the new idea 

in weekly news presentation 
NEWS-WEEK is based on a new con- 

ception of weekly news presentation. 
NEWS-WEEK covers a week's news 
in perspective. It selects the news it 
publishes from hundreds of newspapers 
and periodicals from all parts of the 
world, adds a photographic background 
wherever sonia, adds new facts from 
outside sources, checks each story for ac- 
curacy, condenses many thousands 


of words of hastily-written daily news 
into a few hundred words of clarified, 
authoritative fact. 

NEWS-WEEK is not a journal of 
opinion. It is a journal of trenchant in- 
formation, tersely told. Its style of 
writing is simple, clear, easy to under- 
stand. It does not dilute or contort the 
news by adding facts not intimately asso- 
ciated with the news. 

The result is a news-magazine concen- 
trated on news. 
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On guard—through the years 
from 1810 


Millions upon millions of prop- 
erty values are today safeguarded 


by Hartford policies. Organized 


in 1810 to offer protection to 


property owners against loss by : 
fire, the HARTFORD has con- | 
stantly broadened its service 
until today it offers protection 
against a multitude of modern 
hazards. 
From every depression, war, 
hurricane and conflagration dur- 
ing these 123 years the HART- 
FORD has emerged stronger, 
more firmly entrenched than before. | 
Because of this unbroken record of safety 
and security we invite you to consult with 
the Hartford Agent in your town.* He can 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in detail 


diagnose your insurance needs and give you in our 123d annual statement. We shall be pleased to send a 
: copy of it to you upon receipt of your request, addressed 
HARTFORD protection for all of them. to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY (+1 90% do n0t bnow sx 
name of the Hartford Age't 


look under “Hartford” in 
AND THE HARTFORD accipENT AND INDEMNITY CO. jour tcepione book. If ' 
isn’t listed, write the 
Hartford Fire Insurance 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE _ Company, Hartford, Con. 








